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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  celebrated  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door, 
EARL  of 'DORSET*  By  Dr  Sa*  and  being  repulfed,  drove  in  the  per- 
muel  Johnfon.  formers  with  Hones,  and  broke  the 

windows  of  the  houfe, 

Ha  RLEs  Sackville  was  born  I  For  this  inifdemeanour  they  were 
January  24.  1637.  Having  indiifted,  and  Sedley  was  fined  five 
been  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  hundred  pounds  ;  what  was  the  i'eu- 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  tence  of  the  others  is  not  knowil. 
a  liftle  before  the  Reftoration.  He  Sedley  employed  Killigrcw  and  ano- 
was  chofen  into  the  firft  parliament  ther  to  procure  a  remilhon  from  the 
that  v/as  called,  for  EaftGrinftead  in  King;  but  mark  the  friendihip  of  the 
Suflex,  and  foon  became  a  favourite  diffolute  !  they  begged  the  line  lor 
of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  themfelves,  and  exa(Hed  it  to  the  lall 
no  public  employment,  being  too  ea-  groat. 

ger  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  plea-  In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurfl  attended 
fures  in  which  young  men  of  rank,  who  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in 
afpired  to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  the  Dutch  war;  and  was  in  the  bat¬ 
time  imagined  themfelves  entitled  to  tie  of  June  3.  when  eighteen  great 
indulge.  Dutch  ihips  were  taken,  and  fourteen 

Ong  of  thefe  frolics  has,  by  the  in-  others  deUroyed  ;  and  Opdam  the 
duftry  of  Wood,  come  down  to  pofte-  Admiral,  who  engaged  the  Duke, 
rity.  Sackville,  who  was  then  Lord  was  blown  up  bcfide  him,  with  all  his 
Buckhurft,  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley  crew. 

and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is 
the  Cock  in  Bow-ftreet  by  Covent-  faid  to  have  compofed  the  celebrated 
garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  fong.  To  all  you  Ladies  nors)  at  landy 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  populace  in  with  equal  tranquility  of  mind  and 
very  indecent  poftures.  At  lall,  as  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  Hood  forth  fplendid  ftory  is  wholly  true.  I  have 
naked,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  heard  from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery, 
fuch  profane  language,  that  the  pub-  who  was  likely  to  have  good  heredi- 
lic  indignation  was  awakened ;  the  tary  intelligence,  that  Lord  Buck- 
VoL.  LI.  L 
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hufft  had  been  a  week  employed  up-  | 
on  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finifhed 
it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But 
even  this,  whatever  it  way  Ihbftrad 
from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his  cou¬ 
rage.. 

He  was  foon  after  made  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  bedchamber,  and  fent  on 
fliort  embaffies  to  France. 

In  1674,  fchate  of  his  uncle^ 
James  Crantield,  Earl  of  Middlefex, 
came  to  him  by  its-  owner’s  death, 
and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  and  inherited  . the  eftate  of  his 
family. 

‘  In  1684,  having  burled  his  firft 
wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left 
him  mo  child,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  beauty,  and  under- 
ftanding. 

He  received  fome  favourable  notice 
from  King  James  ;  but  foon  found  it 
*  neceflary  to  oppofe  the  violence  of 
his  innovations,  and  with  fome  other 
Lords  appeared  in  Weftminfter-hall  to 
countenance  the  bifliops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  lefs 
fupportable,  he  found  it  neceflary  to 
concur  in  the  Revolution.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  Lords  who  fat  every  day 
in  council  to  preferve  the  public  peace, 
after  the  King’s  departure;  and,  what 
is  not  the  moll  illultrious  a6tion  of  his 
life,  was  employed  to  condu6t  the 
Princefs  Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a 
guard,  fuch  as  might  alarm  the  po¬ 
pulace,  as  tliey  palfed,  with  falfe  ap- 
•prehenfions  cf^her  danger.  What¬ 
ever  end  may  be  defigned,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  fpmething  defpicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed,"  a  favourite  of  King  William, 
who,  the  day  after  his  accefllon, 
made  him  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
houfehold',  and  gave  him  afterwards 
the  garter.  He*  happened  to  be 
among  thofe  that  were  tofled  with  the 
'King  in'inopen  boat  fixteen  hours,  in 
very  rough  cold  weather,  on  the  coaft 


of  Holland.  His  health  afterwards 
declined;  and  on  January  19.  1705-6 
he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whofe  elegance  and 
judgment  were  univerfally  confeffed, 
and  whofe  bounty  to  the  learned  and 
witty  w^as  generally  known.  To  the 
indulgent  affection  of  the  public,  Lord 
Rociiefter  bore  ample  teftimony  iu 
this  remark :  /  kno^  not  ko’w  it  is 
but  Lord  Buckliurft  may  do  •what  he 
•wil/j  yet  is  never  in  the  •wrong. 

If  fuch  a  man  attempted  poetry;  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  works  were 
praifed.  Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells 
truth,  he  diflinguifhed  by  his  bench 
cence,  and  who  laviihed  his  blandifh 
ments  on  thofe  who  are  not  known  to 
have  fo  well  deferved  them,  underta 
king  to  produce  authors  of  our  own 
country  fuperior  to  thofe  of  antiquity 
fays,  I  •would  infiance  your  Lordjloif  in 
fatirey  and  Shakefpeare  in  tragedy. 
Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this 
rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  fatires  were 
little  perfonal  inve(5tives,  and  that  his 
longelt  compofition  was  a  fong  of 
eleven  ftanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exag¬ 
gerated  praife  falls  on  the  encomiatt, 
not  upon  the  author ;  whofe  perform¬ 
ances  are,  what  they  pretend  to  be, 
the  effufions  of  a  man  of  wit,  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verfes  to 
Howard  ftiew  great  fertility|pf  mind, 
and  his  Dorinda  has  been  imitated  by 
Pope. 

Origin  of  the  prefent  Stile  of  Garden.- 
iNG.  Anecdotes  of  Paint¬ 

ing  in  England.”  [P.  12.J 

WE  have  feen  what  Moor- park 
was,  when  pronounced  a 
ftandard.  But,  as  no  fucceeding  ge¬ 
neration  contents  itfelf  with  the  per- 
fe<5lion  eftablilhed  by  its  anceftors, 
more  .  perfedl  perfedion  was  dill 
fought ;  and  improvements  had  gone 
on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  Hocked 
our  gardens  with  giants,  monfters, 
coats  of  arms,  and  mottoes,  in  yew, 
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Ijox,  and  holly.  Abfurdity  could  go 
no  further,  and  the  tide  turned. 

Bridgman,  the  next  falhionable  dc- 
iigner  ofgardens,  was  far  more  chafte  ; 
and  whether  from  good  fenfe,  or  that 
the  nation  had  been  ftruck  and  refor¬ 
med  by  the  admirable  paper  in  the 
Guardian,  No.  173.  he  banifhed  ver¬ 
dant  fcuIpMire,  and  did  not  even  re¬ 
vert  to  the  fquare  precifion  of  the  fore¬ 
going  age.  He  enlarged  his  plans, 
difdained  to  make  every  divifion  tal¬ 
ly  to  its  oppofite,  and  though  he  Hill  j 
adhered  much  to  ftraight  walks  and 
high- clipped  hedges,  they  were  only 
liis  great  lines ;  the  reft  he  diverfified 
by  wildernefs,  and  with  loofe  groves 
of  oak,  though  ftili  within  fiirround-  . 
ing  hedges.  As  his  reformation  gain¬ 
ed  footing,  he  ventured  farther,  and 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Richmond  da¬ 
red  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and 
even  morfels  of  foreft  appearance,  by 
the  fides  of  thpfe  tirefome  walks,  that 
ftretched  out  of  one  into  another 
without  intermiflion.  But  this  was 
not  till  other  innovators  had  broke 
loofe  too*  from  rigid  fymmctry. 

But  the  leading  ftep  to  all  that  has 
followed  was  (I  believe  the  firft 
thought  was  Bridgman’s)  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  walls  for  boundaries,  and 
the  invention  of  fofles — an  attempt 
then  deemed  fo  aftoniftiing,  that  the 
common  people  called  them  Hal 
Ha’s !  to  exprefs  their  furprife  at 
finding  a"  fudden  and  unperceived 
check  to  their  walk. 

One  of  the  firft  gardens  plante^i  in 
this  fimple,  though  ftili  formal  ftyle, 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  at  Hough¬ 
ton.  It  was  laid  cut  by  Mr  Eyre,  an 
imitator  of  Bridgman.  It  contains 
twenty-three  acres,  then  reckoned  a 
confiderable  portion. 

I  call  a  funk  fence  a  leading-ftep> 
for  thefe  realbns.  No  fooner  was 
this  fimple  enchantment  made,  than 
levelling,  mowing,  and  rolling,  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  contiguous  ground  of 
the  park,  without  the  funk  fence,  was 
to  be  harmonized  with  the  lawn 
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within ;  and  the  garden,  in  its  turn, 
was  to  be  fee  free  from  its  prim  re¬ 
gularity,  that  it  might  alFort  with  the 
wilder  country  without.  The  funk 
fence  afeertained  the  fpecif  c  garden  ; 
but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvi¬ 
ous  a  line  of  dillindion  between  the 
neat  and  the  rude,  the  contiguous 
out- lying  parts  came  to  be  included 
in  a  kind  of  gen^'al  defign ;  and, 
when  Nature  was  taken  into  the  plan, 
under  improvements,  every  ftep  that 
was  made  pointed  out  new  beauties, 
and  infpired  new  ideas.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough 
to  tafte  the  charms  of  landlcape, 
bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare 
and  to  diiftate,  and  born  with  a  re- 
nius  to  ftrike  out  a  great  fyftem  from 
the  twilight  of  imperfed  elfays.  He 
leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all 
Nature  was  a  garden.  He  felt  the 
delicious  contraft  of  lilll  and  valley 
changing  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  tafte  i  the  beauty  of  tlic  gcuilc 
fwell  or  concave  fcoop,  and  remarked 
how  loofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy 
eminence  with  happy  ornament,  and, 
while  they  called  in  tiie  uiitant  view 
between  their  graceful  Hems,  remo-  j 
ved  and  extended  the  perlptclive  by  ' 
delnfive  comparifon. 

Thus  dealing  In  none  but  the  co¬ 
lours  of  Nature,  and  caiching  its 
moll  favourable  features,  men  law  a 
new  creation  opening  before  their  eyes. 
The  living  landfcapc  w'^as  chaftened 
or  polllhed,  not  transformed.  Free¬ 
dom  was  given  to  the  forms  of  trees ; 
they  extended  their  branches  unre- 
ftridted,  and  w^here  any  eminent  oak 
or  mafter-beech  had  efcaped  maim- 
Inc’’,  and  furvived  the  foreft,  bufti  and 
bramble  were  removed,  and  all  its 
honours  were  reftored  to  dlftinguifh 
and  lliade  the  plain.  W  here  the  uni¬ 
ted  plumage  of  an  ancient  wood  ex¬ 
tended  wide  its  imduluting  canopy, 
and  flood  venerable  in  its  darknefs, 
Kent  thinned  the  foremoft  ranks,  and 
left  but  fo  many  detached  and  fcai- 
tereU  trees  as  foftened  the  approach 


tural ;  but  it  furprifes  me  that  they 
have  not  been  allotted  to  their  proper 
pofitions,  to  cities,  towns,  and  the 
courts  of  great  houfes,  as  proper  ac¬ 
companiments  to  architedUire,  and  as 
works  of  grandeur  in  therafelvcs. 
Their  decorations  admit  the  utmoft 
invention,  and  when  the  waters  are 
thrown  up  to  different  ftages,  and 
tumble  over  their  border,  nothing  has 
a  more  impofing  or  a  more  refrelhing 
found.  A  palace  demands  its  exter¬ 
nal  graces  as  much  as  a  garden. 
Fountains  and  cyprefTes  peculiarly 
become  buildings,  and  no  man  can 
have  been  at  Rome,  and  feen  the  vaft 
bafons  of  marble  dalhed  with  perpe¬ 
tual  cafeades  in  the  area  of  St  Peter’s, 
without  retaining  an  idea  of  tafte  and 
fplendor. 

Grottoes  in  this  climate  are  receffes 
only  to  be  looked  at  tranfiently. — 
When  they  are  regularly  compofed 
within  of  fymmetry  and  archite<Sure, 
as  in  Italy,  they  are  only  fplendid  im¬ 
proprieties.  The  mod  judicioufly,  in¬ 
deed  mod  fortunately  placed  grotto, 
is  that  at  Stourhead,  w'’here.the  river 
burds  from  the  urn  of  its  god,  and 
pad'es  on  its  courfe  through  the  cave. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  was  one  of 
the*  fir d  improvers  on  the  new  dyle, 
and  fele(ded  with  fingular  tade  .that 
chief  beauty  of  all  gardens,  profpe<d 
and  fortunate  points  of  view.  We 
tire  of  all  the  painter’s  art,  w^hen  it 
wants  thefe  finilhing  touches.  The 
faired  feenes,  that  depend  on  them- 
felyes  alone,  weary  when  often  fefn. 
The  Doric  portico,  the  Palladian 
bridge,  ^he  Gothic  ruin,  the  Chinefe 
pagods,  that  fiirprize  the  dranger, 
foon  Ipfe  their  charms  to  their  for¬ 
feited  mader.  The  lake  that  floats 
the, valley  is  dill  more  lifelefs.  But 
the  ornament,  the  effect  cf  which 
fooned  fades,  is  the  hermitage,  or  feme 
adapted  to  contemplation-  It  is  al- 
mod  comic  to  fe.t  afide  a  quarter  of 
one’s  garden  to  be  melancholy  in. 
Profpe^t,  animated  profpedl,  js  the 
theatre  that  will  alwavs  be  the  mqd 


of  gloom,  and  blended  a  chequered 
light  with  the  thus  lengthened  Iha- 
dows  of  the  remaining  columns. 

Succeeding  artids  have  added  new 
mader*  drokes  to  thefe  touches  ;  per¬ 
haps  improved  or  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  fome  that  I  h^ve  named.  Tire 
introduidion  of  foreign  trees  and 
.plants,  which  we  owe  principally  to 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  contri¬ 
buted  elTentialiy  to  the  richnefs  of 
colouring  lb  peculiar  to  our  modern 
landfcape.  The  ThLxture  of  various 
greens,  the  contrad  of  forms  between 
our  fored-trees  and  the  Northern  and 
Wed  Indian  firs  and. pines,  are  im^ 
.provemeiUs  more  recent  than  Kent, 
or  but  little  known  to  him.  The  weep¬ 
ing  w^illow  and  every  florid  flirub, 
each  tree  of  bold  or  delicate  leaf,  are 
new  tints  in  the  compofition  of  qur 
gardens. 

But,  jud  as  the  encomiums  are  that 
I  have  bedowed  on  Kent’s  difeove- 
ries,  he  was  neither  without  adidance 
or  faults.  Mr  Pope  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  his  tafte.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  garflen  at  Carlton- houfe 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
poet’s  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a 
little  of  affedled  modedy  in.  the  latter, 
w^hen  he  faid,  of  4II  his  works  he  was 
moft  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet 
it  was  a  fingular  effort  of  tade  and 
art  to  imprefs  fo  much  feenery  on  a 
fpot  of  fiye  acre^.  The  pafflng  tjiro’ 
the  gloom  from  the  grotto  to  the 
opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again 
adembling  fhades,  the  dufky  groves, 
the  larger  lawn,  and  the  folemnity  of 
the  termination  at  the  cypreftes  that 
lead  up  to  his  mother’s  tomb,  are 
managed  with  cxquiijte  judgment; 
and  though  Lord  Peterl^orough  adif- 
ted  him 

To  form  his  quincunx y  and  to  rank  his 
vinesy 

thofe  were  not  the  mod  pleafmg  in¬ 
gredients  of  his  little  perfpeidiye. 

Fountains  b^(Ve  with  great  reafpn 

frp».gv4ens  ps  yjma- 
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frequented.  Profpeds  formerly  were 
facrificed  to  convenience  and  warmth. 
Our  anceftors,  who  refided  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year  at  their  feats,  had 
an  eye  to  comtort  firft,  before  expence. 
Their  vaft  manfions  harboured  all  the 
younger  branches  ;  the  dowagers  and 
ancient  maiden  aunts  of  the  families, 
and  other  families,  vifited  them  for  a 
month  together.  The  inethod  of  living, 
is  now  totally  changed,  and  yet  the 
fame  fuperb  palaces  are  created  ;  a 
pompous  folitude  to  the  owner,  and  a 
tranfient  entertainment  to  a  few  tra¬ 
vellers. 

If  any  incident  ftiould  abolift^  or 
l^eftrain  the  modern  ftyle  of  garden¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  this  circumftance  offo- 
litarinefs.  The  greater  the  feene,  the 
more  diftant  it  is  probably  from  the 
capital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  land  is  too  dear  to  admit  con- 
fiderable  extent  of  property.  Men 
tire  of  expence  that  is  obvious  to  few 
fpeftators.  Still  there  is  a  more  im¬ 
minent  danger  that  threatens  the  pre- 
fent,  as  it  has  ever  done  all  tafte — 
the  purfuit  of  variety.  A  French 
writer  has  given  a  juft  account  of 
this,  “  L'ennui  du  beau  amene  le 
gout  du  ftngulier.*’  The  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  dri¬ 
ven  out  by  falfe  tafte.  The  gigantic^ 
the  puerile,  the  quaint,  and  at  laft  the 
barbarous  and  monkifh,  had  each 
their  fuccefiive  admirers.  Mufic  has 
been  improved,  till  it  is  a  Iclence  of 
tricks  and  flight  of  hand.  If  we 
once  lofe  fight  of  the  propriety  of 
Jandfeape  in  our  gardens,  we  lhall 
wander  into  ail  the  fantaftic  flia- 
rawadgis  of  the  Chinefe.  We  have 
difeovered  tlic  point  of  perfedlion. 
We  have  given  the  true  model  of 
gardening  to  the  world  Let  other 
countries  mimic  or  corrupt  our  tafte  ; 
but  let  it  reign  here  on  its  verdant 
throne,  original  by  its  elegant  fimpli- 
city,  and  proud  of  no  ocliei*  art  than 
that  of  foftening  Nature’s  harlbnelfes, 
apd  copying  her  graceful  touch. 
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Reflections  on  the  Harmony  ^ 

Sensibility  and  Reason.-L/>^;/j 

Uonaldfon’s  Elements  ^  Beauty. 
[Vol.  L.  p.  272.] 

Sincerity. 

LITTLE  judgment,  with  lefs 
fenfibility,  makes  a  man  cun¬ 
ning  ;  a  little  more  feeling,  with  even 
lefs  rcalbn,  would  make  him  fincerc. 

Some  have  no  more  knowledge  of 
humanity,  than  juft  ferves  them  to 
put  on  an  appearance  of  it,  to  ahfwcr 
their  own  bafe  and  felfifh  purpofes. 

He  who  prefers  cunning  to  fin- 
ccrity,  is  infcnfible  to  the  difgracc 
and  fufpiclon  which  attend  craft  and 
deceit,  and  to  the  focial  fatisfaJlion 
which  the  generous  mind  finds  in 
liouefty  and  plain -dealing. 

Men  who  know’  not  the  pleafurcs  of 
fincericy,  and  who  traffic  in  deceit, 
barter  an  image  of  kindnefs  for  a 
fhadow  of  joy,  and  are  deceived  more 
than  they  deceive. 

Passion. 

LET  us  fuppofe  an  end  of  Paffion, 
there  miift  be  an  end  of  all  moral 
reafoning.  Paffion  alone  can  corred 
Paflion.  Thus  we  forego  a  prefeiit 
pleafure,  in  hopes  that  wc  (hall  after¬ 
wards  enjoy  a  greater  pleafure,  or  of 
longer  duration ;  or  fuffef  a  prefent 
pain  to  efcape  a  greater  ;  and  this  is 
called  an  a<5l  of  the  judgment.  He 
who  gives  way  to  the  di<5tate3  of  pre¬ 
fent  paffion,  w’ilhout  confulting  ex¬ 
perience,  liftens  to  a  partial  evidence, 
and  mull  of  courfc  determine  wrong¬ 
fully. 

.Some,  in  order  to  pay  a  falfe  com¬ 
pliment  to  fentimental  plcafurcf^,  at¬ 
tempt  altogether  to  depreciate  the 
pleafiwes  of  fenfe  ;  with  as  little  jiif^ 
tice,  though  w^ith  like  plaufibllity, 
have  men  endeavoured  to  decry  the 
natural  paffions  and  aftcclions,  as  in- 
confiltent  with  human  felicity.  Not 
from  our  natural  defires  and  paffions 
do  we  fuffer  mifery  ;  for,  without 
thefc,  what  pleafure  can  we  be  fap- 


pofcd  to  enjoy?  But  from  falfe  de- 
fires,  or  difeafed  appetites,  ading 
without  the  aid  of  experience  and  un- 
derftanding. 

He  who  commits  an  adlion  which 
debafes  him  in  his'own  mind,  befides 
its  other  evil  confequcnces,  lays  up 
a  (lore  of  future  mifery,  which  will 
haunt  him  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
the  deed  remains. 

Along  with  the  prefent  effeifls  of 
any  adtion,  in  order  to  judge  of  it 
aright,  we  mull  put  in  the  balance 
alfo  its  future  confequences,  and  con- 
fider,  on  one  fide,  the  fatisfadlion  and 
honour,  —on  the  other,  the  evil  and 
difgrace  that’raay  attend  it. 

Magnanimity  exercifes  itfelfin  con¬ 
tempt  of  labours  and  pains,  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  pains,  or  overtake 
greater  pleafures. 

Temperance. 

THE  great  rule  of  fenfual pleafures 
is  to  ufe  them  fo  as  they  may  not 
deftroy  themfehres,  or  be  divorced 
from  the  pleafures  of  fentiment ;  but 
rather  as  they  are  adilled  by,  and 
mutually  adifling  to,  the  more  refined 
and  exalted  fympathy  of  rational  en¬ 
joyment. 

Men  ever  confine  the  meaning  of 
the  word  pleafure  to  what  plcafes 
themfelves ;  gluttons  imagine,  that 
by  pleafure  is  meant  gluttony.  The 
only  true  Epicures  are  fuch  as  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  Temperance,  bmall 
pleafures  feem  great  to  fuch  as  know 
110  greater.  The  virtuous  man  is  he 
who  has  fenfe  enough  to  enjoy  the 
greatell  pleafure. 

Superfluity  and  parade  among  the 
vulgar-rich  pafs  for  elegance  and 
greatnefs.  To  the  man  of  truetafte. 
Temperance  is  luxury,  and  fimplicity 
grandeur. 

Whatever  pleafures  are  immediate-  ! 
ly  derived  from  the  fenfes,.  perfons  of  i 
fine  internal  feeling  enjoy  befides  j 
their  other  pleafures ;  while  fuch  as 
place  their  chief  happinefs  in  the  for¬ 
mer  can  have  no  true  tafte  for  the  de¬ 
licious  fenfations  of  the  foul. 


They  who  divide  profit  and  honefty 
miftiike  the  nature  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  We  muft  make  a  diffe¬ 
rence  between  appearances  and  truths; 
the  really  profitable  and  the  good  are 
the  fame. 

Falfe  appearances  of  profit  are  the 
greatell  enemies  to  trub  intereft, — 
Future  for  rows  prefent  themfelves  in 
the  dilgulfe  of  prefent  pleafures,  and 
lliort  fighted  Folly  eagerly  embraces 
the  deceit. 

Every  fpecies  of  vice  originates 
either  from  infenfibility,  from  want  of 
judgment,  or  from  both.  No  maxim 
can  be  more  true,  than  that  all  vice 
is  folly^  For  either  by  vice  we  bring 
mifery  more  immediately  on  ourfelves, 
or  we  involve  others  in  mifery:  If 
any  one  bring  evil  on  himfelf,  it  is 
fnrely  folly:  If  his  prefent  pleafure 
be  to  make  others  miferable,  were  he 
to  efcape  every  other  punifhment,  he 
mud  fuffer  for  it  by  remorfe,  or  it  is 
a  certain  proof  he  is  deprived  of  that 
fenfe  or  fympathy  which  is  the  oppo- 
fite  of  dullnefs ;  in  either  of  which 
cafes,  it  is  evident  that  all  vice  is 
folly. 

WiSPOM. 

WISDOM,  or  Virtue,  is  nothing 
more  chan  the  difpofition  to  enjoy  and 
to  confer  the  greatell  happinefs,  with 
the  knowledge  how  to  attain  and  to 
beftow  it. 

Wifdom  has  ever  fome  benevolent 
end  in  her  purpofes  and  adlions  :  On 
the  contrary,  Folly  either  miftakes 
evil  for  good,  or,  when  fhe  allumes 
the  nature  of  vice,  entertains  a 
malevolent  intention. 

The  advantages  and  defe(5ls  of  Na¬ 
ture  fliould  be  confidered  as  common 
to  fociety  :  The  weak  have  a  claim  to 
the  allillance  of  the  ftrong,  the  llrong 
derive  a  pleafure  from  aflilling  the 
weak,  and  the  wife  are  fo  far  happy 
as  the  well-difpofed  partake  of  their 
■wifdom; 

There  is  no  one  virtue  that  includes 
not,  in  a  general  fenfe,  all  the  other 
virtues.  Wifdom  cannot  fubfift  with- 
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out  juft’iee,  temperance,  and  forti¬ 
tude  ;  for  Wifdom  is  the  fum  of  all 
thefe.  It  is  irapoflible  to  be  juft  with¬ 
out  Temperance,  or  temperate  with¬ 
out  Fortitude ;  and  fo  alternately  of 
the  reft. 

Power. 

POWER  is  no  good  quality  by  it- 
felf ;  it  is  the  Power  of  doing  good 
alone  that  is  defirable  to  the  wife. 
All  vice  is  felfifhnefs,  and  the  mcaneft 
is  that  which  is  moft  contra^ftedly 
felfini. 

Great  minds  can  reconcile  fublimi- 
ty  to  good -humour ;  in  weak  ones, 
it  is  generally  coupled  with  feverity 
and  morofsnefs. 

Sublime  qualities  men  admire ;  they 
love  the  gentler  virtues.  When  Wif¬ 
dom  would  engage  a  heart,  (he  wooes 
it  in  a  fmile.  What  the  auftere  man 
advifes  with  his  tongue  his  frown  for¬ 
bids. 

Men*s  ambition  of  wealth  and  of 
Power  feems  to  increafe  in  proportion 
to  their  inability  to  enjoy  any  refined 
pleafure. 

No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  hold 
a'greater  lhare  of  Power  than  another, 
unlefs  he  pofiefles  a  higher  degree  of 
merit :  If  his  fervants  are  better  than 
himfelf,  he  but  ufurps  his  place. 
Every  one  Ihould  fill  chat  department 
for  which  he  is  fitted  by  Nature, 
where  he  can  be  happieft  himfelf,  and 
where  he  can  beft  contribute  to  the 
happmefs  of  fociety. 

The  vulgar  rich  call  the  poor  tlie 
vulgar:  Let  us  learn  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names  ;  the  rude  and 
ungentle  are  the  vulgar,  whether,  in 
fortune,  they  be  poor  or  rich. 

The  truly  poor  and  w^orthlefs  are 
thofe  who  have  not  fenfe  to  perceive 
the  fuperiority  of  internal  merit  to 
all  foreign  or  outward  accomplilh- 
ments. 

Justice  Mercy. 

IT  is  not  fo  proper  to  fay  that  vir¬ 
tue  leads  to  happinefs,  as  to  affirm 
that  whatever  leads  to  real  happinefs 
is  virtue.  The  reaiba  why  certain 
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a(ftions  are  forbidden  by  law  is,  that 
fuch  adlions  are  lound  by  experience 
to  be  attended  with  evil  efFe<fts.  But, 
becaufe  very  few  indeed  are  them- 
felves  capable  of  taking  fuch  an  ex¬ 
tended  view  of  things  as  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  all  the  good  or  evil 
confequences  of  adlions,  laws  are 
eftabliihed  for  the  diredlion  of  the 
weak,  and  to  reftrain  the  vicious  from 
committing  adions  that,  in  their 
effefts,  are  evil. 

The  fear  of  legal  punifiiment  pre- 
fents  the  only  hold  that  can  be  taken 
of  thofe  who  have  no  feeling  for 
others  ;  by  which  they  are  taught,  at 
leaft,  to  feel  for  themfelves. 

No  a<ftion  is  evil  altogether  becaufe 
it  is  contrary  to  law  ;  but  certain  ac¬ 
tions  are  juftly  forbidden  by  law,  be¬ 
caufe  their  effedls  are  experienced  to 
be  evil. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  feparate  the 
idea  of  Jullice  from  that  of  revenge, 
which,  like  other  malevolent  pafiions, 
is  to  be  reftrained  by  reafon ;  The 
great  end  of  human  Jufiice  is  public 
or  private  fecurity ;  but  forbearance 
and  Mercy  often  reclaim,  when  vio¬ 
lence  and  feverity  would  be  attended  | 
w’ith  evil  confequences  :  For  this 
caufe  it  is  foinetiines  proper  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  laws  with  Mercy. 

Whatever  feverity  Juftice  may  be 
obliged  to  inflid,  it  is  Hill  with  a  view 
to  greater  kindnefs.  To  rellore  the 
criminal  himfelf  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty, 
to  fet  an  example  to  others,  or  to  rid 
fociety  of  a  defperate  member,  are 
the  three  rational  ends  for  which 
punifhment  or  death  are  infiidled  : 
Otherwife,  retribution  of  evil  is 
malevolence  or  blind  revenge,  and  not 
Juftice. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to 
general  laws,  wherein  Juftice  afiunies 
the  name  of  Mercy  :  He  who,  in  hisi 
condufl,  obferves  thefe  exceptions,  is 
jultly  merciful. 

It  is  owing  to  the  imperfedlion  of 
human  laws,  which  cannot  provide 
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agaliift  all  accidental  circumft'ances* 
and  exceptions,  that  an  idea  of  Mer¬ 
cy  is  oppofed  to  that  of  Juftice. — 
Thcfe  virtues,  however,  are  hot  really 
repugnant ;  where  Mercy  is  proper,  it 
were  tinjuft  hot  to  be  mercifiil. 

THfere  is  Hardly  any  fuch  paffion- 
among  the  virtuous  as  hatred  :  The 
wious hate  the  eneniies  of  vice;  the 
good  pity  the  enemies  of  virtue.  A 
generous  mind  w'ilhes  not  to  find  a* 
man  faultlels,  but  is  happy  in  finding 
Ocedfions  for  forgiving  their  errors. 

The  violent  and  hoftilc  pafiions  are 
never  employed  by  the  vvife,  but  for 
thc.greater  pufpofes  of  benevmlenee. 

To  withhold  our  power,  when  w^e 
can  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  fellow- crea¬ 
ture,  even  agaiiift  his  v/ill,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  His  deftrudiioh.  Where  is 
the  difference  in  efffeft,  whether  evils 
are  brought  on  us  by  our  follies,  or 
by  fate  ?  Is  a  man  the  lefs  to  be  pitied 
who  falls,  for  that  his  weaknefs  was 
the  caufe  of  his  falling ! 

Who,.if  he  faw  a  child  approaching 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  would  with¬ 
hold  his  affiftahce,  on  a  pretence  that 
*  the  child  w^as  left  to  the  freedom  of 
its  own  will  ?  Meii  are  like  children, 
that  fometimes  muft  be  reftrained 
from  the  ways  of  error. 

Natural  History  of  the  BAT^far^ 
iiciilarly  of  the  Great  Madagafcar 
Vi hT  and  the  American  Vampyre. 
By  Dr  Goldfmith  and  other  Na^ 
turdl  Hijlorians. 

S^OME  naturalifts  have  doubted 
I  whether  bats  were  to  be  ran¬ 
ked  among  beads  oi  birds.  They  are 
now,  however,  univerfally  made  to 
take  their*  place  among  the  former. 
Pliny,. Gcfner,  and  Aldrovandus,  who 
'placed  them'  among  birds,'  did  not 
confider  that  they  wanted  every  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  ofdrt*  of  animals,  but 
the  power  of  flying.  The  bat  brings 
.  forth  its  young, alive  ;  .  it  fuckles 
^bem  ;  it  has  teeth ;  its  lungs  arc  for¬ 
med  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds'^;  and 


its  i’nteftihes  and  its  Ikelctfih  have"  a 
complete  refemblance. 

,  The  bat  m6ft  common  in  England 
is  about  the  fiic  of  a  moufe.  The 
wings  arej  properly  fpeaking,  ati  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  fkin  all  round  the  body, 
except  the  head;  which,  when  the  ani- 
nfal  riies,  is  kdpt  ftretched  on  every 
fide;  by  the  four  interior  toes  of  the 
fore-feet,  which  are  very  long,  and 
ferve  like  mafts  that  keep  the  cahvas 
of  a  fail  fpread,'and  regulate'its  mo¬ 
tions.  The  firft  toe  is  quite  Idofe, 
and  ferves  as  a  heel  'when  the  bat 
walks,  or  as  a  hook,  when  it  would 
adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet 
are  difengaged  from  the  fufrounding 
fkini  and  divided  into  five  toes,  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  of  a  moufe. 
The  fkin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a  dufky 
Colour.-  The  body  is  covered  with  ii 
fhort  fur,  of  a  moufe  colour,  tinged 
with  red.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall ; 
the  ears  like  thofe  of  a  moufe. 

This  fpecies  of  the  bat  makes  its 
firft  appearance  early  in  fummier,  and 
begins  its  .flight  in  the  dulk  of  the 
evening*  It  principally  frequents  the 
Tides  of  woods,  glades,  and  fhady 
walks,  and  frequently  fkinis  along 
the  furface  of  pieces  of  w’ater.  It 
pnrfues  gnats,  and  nocturnal  infedts 
of  every  kind.  It  feeds  upbn '  thefe, 
blit  wdll  riot  refufe  me^t.  Its  flight 
is  a  laborious,  irregular  movement ; 
and  if  it  happen  to  be  interrupted,  it 
cannot  readily  prepare  for  a  feebnd 
elevation ;  fo  that  if  It  ftrike  againft 
any  obje^i:,  arid  fall  to  the  ground,  ft 
is  ufually  taken.  It  appears  only  in 
tke  moft  pleafant  evening^,  when  its 
prey  is  abroa'd,  and  flies  in  purfuit  of 
it  ' with  it$  mouth  open.  At  other 
times  it  (Continues  in  the  chink  of  a 
ruined  building,  or  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  Thus,*  even  iri'fiimmer,  it  fleeps 
the  greateft  part  of  its  time-,  never 
venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in 
rainy  w^eather ;  and  never  hunting  for 
prey,  but  for  a  frtiall  part  of  the  night. 
Its  fliort  life  is  ftiil  more  abridged  by 
its  continuing  in  a:  torpid  ftaCe  during 
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the  wihteff  at  the  approach  of  which 
it  feems  rather  to  chufe  a  place  where 
it  may  be  fafe  from  inurruptioa>  than 
where  it  may  be  warmly  lodged.  It 
is  then  ufualiy  feen  hanging  by  its 
hooked  claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves^ 
regat'dlefs  of  the  continual  damps, 
and  it  coiuinues  in  a  torpid  ftaie, 
unaffe^d  by  any,  change  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  Such  as  are  net  provident 
enough  to  procure  a  deep  retreat, 
where  the  cold  and  heat  feldom  vary, 
are  fometimes  expofed  to  great  in- 
^onvcniencics,  for  the  wej^ther  often 
becomes  fo  mild  in  the  midft  of  win¬ 
ter  as  to  warm  them  prematurely  into 
life,  and  to  allure  them  from  their 
holes  in  queft  of  food,  when  Nature 
has  not  provided  a  fupply*  Thefe, 
therefore,  have  feldom  ftrength  to 
return  $  but,  having  exhaulled  them- 
felves  in  a  vain  purfuit,  are  deftroyed 
by  the  owl,  or  any  other  animal  that 
follows  after  fuch  petty  prey. 

The  bat  brings  forth  in  fuiUmer, 
generally  from  two  to  five  at  a  time. 
The  fem^e  has  but  two  nipples,  and 
thofe  forward  on  the  bread,  as  in  the  i 
human  kind..  This  was  a  fufficient 
motive  for  Linn^us  to  give  it  the 
title  of  a  Primasj.and  to  pufh  this 
contemptible  animal  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  creation.  *  Such  arbitrary  affo- 
clations  produce  rather  ridicule  than 
indrudion,  and  render  even  method 
contemptible.  The  female  makes  no 
ned  for  her  young,  as'  mod  animals 
do.  She  is  content  with  the  fird  hole 
die  meets,  where  dicking  herfelfby 
her  hooks  againd  the  lides  of  it,  fhe> 
permits  her  young  to  hang  at  the 
nipple,  and  to"  continue  there  for  the 
fird  or  fecond  day*  '  When  the  dam 
begins  to  grow  hungry,  (he  takes  her 
little  ones  and  dicks  them  to  the  wall, 
where  they  immoveably  cling  till  her 
return. 

As  birds  are  furniftied  with  drong 
pedloral  mufcles  to  move  the  wings, 
and  direct  their  fiidtht,  fo  alfo  is  this 
animal ;  and  as  the  former.have  their 
legs  weak,  and  upfit  for  the  purpofes 
VoL.  LI.  I 


of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs  formed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  ,  never  feen 
to  walk,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
to  pulh  itfelf  forward  with  its  hind 
legs,  but  in  cafes  of  extreme  nectdity. 
The  toes  of  the.  fore-legs  extend  the 
web  like  a  membrane  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  this,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  ferves  to  lift  the  little 
body  into  the  air  In  this  manner, 
by  .an  unceafing  percudion,  much 
fwiftcr  than  that  of  birds,  the  animal 
continues  its  flight.  However,  the 
great  labour  fatigues  it  m  Icfs  than 
an  hour,  and  it  then  returns  to  its 
hole,  fatisfied  with  its  fupply. 

This  Ipecies  of  the  bat  is  quite  an 
inofFenfive  creature.  It  is  true  that 
it  now  and  then  deals  into  a  larder  : 
but  this  feldom  happens  ;  its  indudry 
is  chiefly  exerted  after  infers  that  are 
much  more  noxious  than  itfelf ;  while 
its  evening  flight  and  undeady  mo¬ 
tion  amufe  the  imagination,  and  add 
one  figure  more  to  the  plcafing  groupe 
of  animated  Nature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal  arc  but 
few,  and  fcarce  w^orth  enumeration. 
In  our  own  country,  they  are  ail 
minute,  contemptible,  and  harmlefs. 
But  there  is  a  larger  race  of  bats  in 
the  £ad  and  Wed  Indies,  that  are 
truly  formidable.  Each  of  thefe  is 
fingly  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  but  when 
united  in  flocks,  they-  become  dread¬ 
ful.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
African  coads,’*  fays  Dc  Marchais, 

**  to  eat  animals  of  the  bat  kind,  as 
they  do  in  the  £ad  Indies,  they  would 
never  want  provifions.*'*  There,  in 
their  flight,  they  obfeure  the  fettlng 
fun.  In  the  morning,  they  are  feen 
dicking  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  clinging  to  each  other,  like  bees 
when  they  fwarm.  The  Europeans 
often  amufe  thcmfelvcs  with  Ihooting 
among  this  huge  mafs  of  living  crea¬ 
tures,  and  bbferving  their  embarrafs- 
ment  when  wounded.  They  fome¬ 
times  enter  the  houfes,  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes  are  expert  at  killing  them  ;  but 
although  thefe  people  feem  Lu*  ever 
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hungry',  yet  they  regard  the  bat  with 
horrois  and  will  not  eat  it,  chough 
ready  to  ftarve. 

Of  foreign  bats,,  the  larged  we  hav^ 
any  certain  accounts  of  is  the  great 
bat  of  Madagafcar.  This  formida¬ 
ble  creature  is  near  four  feet  broad, 
when  she  wings  are  extended,  and  a 
foot  long,  from*  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infer tion  of  the  tail.  It  diders 
from  .our  bat  only  in  its  enormous 
fize  ;  in*  ks  colour,  which  is  red,  like 
that  of  a  fox in  its  head  and  n«>fe 
alfo,*  which  refemblc  thofe  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  (and  which  have  induced  fome 
to  call  it  the  dying  fox)  ;  in  the  num- 
.  her  of  Its  teeth,  and  in  having  a  claw 
on  the  fore-foot.  This  mifehievous 
animal  is  found  only  on  the  antient 
continent;  particularly  in  Madagaf- 
car,  and  along  the  coads  of  Airica 
and  Malabar,  where  it  Is  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  hen.  'When  they  re*- 
pefe,  they  dick  themielves  to  the  tops 
of  the  tailed  trees,  and  hang  with 
their  heads  downward.  But  when 
they  are  in  motion,  nothing  can  be 
more  terrifying,  being  ieen  in  clouds, 
darkenhig  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as 
by  night.  They  devour,  indiferimi- 
nately,  fruits,  defh,  and  infers,  and 
*drink  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree. 


They  are  heard  at  night  in  the  foreds 
at'more  than  two  miles  didance,  with 
a  horrible  din ;  but,  at  the  approach 
of  day,  they  retire.  Nothing  is  fafe 
from  their  depredations  ;  they  dedroy 
fowls  and  domedic  animals,  unlefs 
preferved  with  the  utmod  care,  and 
often  faden  upon  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  attack  them  in  the  face, 
and  infli^  very  terrible  wounds.  In 
fhort,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  taken 
their  idea  of  Harpies  from  thefe  vo¬ 
racious  creatures,  as  they  both  concur 
in  many  parts  of  the  defeription,  being 
equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly. 
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every  rby  continuing  to  drawy  it  en¬ 
larges  the  pores  . of  the  ikin  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  blood  at  length  paf- 
fesy  and  that  more  freely  the  longer 
the  operation  is  continued ;  fo  thaty 
at  lady  when  the  bat  goes  offy  the 
blood  continues  to  flow*  In  conHr- 
mation  of  this  opinion  we  are  toldy 
that  where  beads  have  a  thick  ikiny 
this  animal  cannot  injure  them ; 
whereas  horfesy  mulesy  and  affes  are 
very  liable  to  be  thus  deftroyed. 

SJHETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS 
and  Political  Principles  of  ihe  prefent 
Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
'‘^ONS*  TP^  6.1*  ’ 


himy  by  oppofingy  with  the  utmofl 
unanimity  a^  zeal,  an  attempt  from 
the  Duke  of  Ri.chmond  to  introduce 
his  .brother- in- lawy  Mr  Conollyy  as 
the  member*  His  Grace’s  influenae 
in  every  other  indance  is  acknow* 
ledged  univerfal ;  but  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  occadon  they  determined  to  relid 
the  authority  they  had  long  bowed 
to  with  that  kind, of  willing  o^dience 
which  arifes  from  coincidence  of  prin- 
cipley  and  a  cQnvldion  of  the  merits 
of  the  obje<dy  andy  in  fpitc  of  every 
effort  to.the  contrary,  chofe  Mr  Steele, 
almod  una  voce^  their  reprefeiUadve* 
— He  is  a  young  man,  of  an  amiable 
chara^ler^  good  difpofition,  and  en- 
gaging  manners  ;  and  his  abilities, 
though  not  perhaps  of  the  fird  cad, 
are , at  lead  above  mediocrity. 

CRICKLADE— ^/7//* 

John  McPherson,  EJ^; 

THIS  gentleman  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  himfelf  forward  in  life  with 
a  fair  charatflery  and  the  elJeem  of  all 
who  know  him.  Like  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  north,  he  had  lor  his 
inheritance  a  good  educatioji ;  and, 
during  his  dudies  at  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  he  contra^led  a  fricndlhin 
with  vthe  Earl  of  Warwick  and  h^ 
brothers,  which  perhaps  had  been 
ufeful  to  him  in  his  purfuits'in  life* 
About  ten  years  ago  Mr  M‘Phcrfon 
took  his  rife  in  the  civil  fervice  of 
the  Ead  India  jCompany  at  Madrafs', 
where  he  regained  till  *1776,  when 
the  difputes  at  that fettleipent  induced 
him  to  return  to  England.  .He  was 
foon  aft ^  his  arrival  chofen  member 
for  this  .borough,. on  the  death  of  Mr 
Nifb^t.  *  He  is  firmly  attached  to 
Government,  under  jj^fe  patronage 
he  has  obtained  the.  in  the 

fupreme  Council  ^AttL||yaKaJ(ituation 
which  otherwife 

afpwe  to  with  an^JP^eS  of  fbccefs* 
Mr  M‘Pherfon  has  beeni  dnee  the  late 
Mr  L.  Maclaine  left' England,  thcre- 
puted  agent  of  the  Nabob,  of  Arcot, 
at  lead  has  been  affociated  with  the 


CHICHESTER— 

>LieutenanUgeneral  William  Keppel, 

The  brother  of  the  Admiral,  is 
a  man  that  troubles  himfelf  very 
little  with  public  bufmefs,  but  is  held 
in  the  highed  edimation  in  his  pro- 
feffiony  for  his  general  abilities  as  an 
ofRcer,  and  a  mod  rigid  and  exa<d  at¬ 
tention  to  all  the  pattSiOf  military  dif- 
4:ipline.  He  gave  a  fignal  proof  of 
fraternal  attach ment,  on  the  fird  inti¬ 
mation  pf  the  charge  againd  his  bro¬ 
ther,  by  refigning  his  daff,  ajid  all  its 
concomitant  dignities  and  emolu¬ 
ments*  He  has  been  fo  very  negli¬ 
gent  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  in 
Parliament,  .that  on  his  canvas  for 
Chtcheder,  he  was  compelled  ,to  the 
difagreeable  necelfity  of  fubmitting  to 
the  coarfed  admonitions  that  extreme 
vulgarity,  buoyed  up  by  temporary 
confequenccy  could  podibly  devife, 
and  to  receive  with  patience  the 
blunt  remondraaces  of  almod  every 
ihoemaker  in  the  borough* 

Thomas  Steele,  Efq; 

A  NEW  meinbery  fon  of  the  late 
‘Recorder  of  Chichedery  is  a. Captain 
an  the  army,  and  a  peculiar  favourite 
(for  the  prefent  at  lead)  of  his  con- 
ilituents.  They  gave  a  driking  de- 
mondratioa  of  their  attachment  to 


WHAT  a  tafl;  you  have  impofed 
oa  me,  my  dear  Marquis !— * 
to  define  the  paflion  of  Love  to  you  ; 
that  inexplicable  enigma,  which,  like 
the  vital  principle,  though  univerfally 
felt,  |s  lead  underftood.  Do  you 
mean,  by  feducing  me  into  this  talk, 
to  involve  itie  in  lo  much  perplexity 
as  may  leave  me  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination  to  tell  you  of  your  faults  as 
Ufual  ?  Or  do  you  mean  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  me  fo  mortified  a^ 
failing  in  my  attempt  to  inVeftigate 
the  fubjedl,  that  I  may  not  dare  to 
r^fume  the  talk  of  preaching  to  you, 
left  you  fhould  reproach  me  with  my 
vanity  ?~If  I  thought  fo,  Marquis, 
it  would  increafe  my  rage  of  moraliz¬ 
ing  to  the  higheft  degree ;  like  all 
true  reformers,  the  idea  of  pppofition 
would  make  my  zeal  fiame  the  more 
violently^  and  I  would,,  in  imitation 
'of  our  friend  Father  D-»—,  perfift  in 
exhorting  you,* though  you  fliould  fall 
afleep' under  my  inftru^ions. 

But  to  my  talk,  I  believe  I  Ihall 
find  it  c^y*  to  adopt  the  language  of 
metaphyficians,  and  tell  you  what 
'Love  is  notf  rather  than  what  it  /V. — 
It  is  not  for  we  often,  in  vain, 

wifli  to  feel  more  tender  fentiments 
for  'thofe‘to  w'hom  wc  cannot  refufc 
our  efteem.  It  is  not  deftre^  for  wc 
may  defirc  the  poffeflion  of  an  obje<ft, 
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to  which  we  have  no  other  attach* 
ment  than  the  trihftent  wilh  of  the 
moment,  and  which  may  the  next 
hour  excite  our  difgult.  Love  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  an  emblem  of  our- 
(elves,  a  mixture  of  foul  and  body. 
It  is  not  on  the  one  hand  fo  refined 
as  dramatic  Platomjii  would  make  us 
believe  it  to  be ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
can  1  degrade  it  fo  far  as  to  apply  its 
nanie  to  what  the  brutes  have  in  com¬ 
mon -with  us. 

That  pafiloii  which  really  deferves 
the  name  of  Love  is,  perhaps,  the 
noblefi  which  we  •  can  potlibly  feel,  as 
it  contributes  more  than  any  other  to 
purifj^  the  mind  from  the  drofs  of 
filf?  Its  fupreme  delights  arife  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  pleaiing  the  be¬ 
loved  object  ;  and  what  fenciment  can 
be  more  exalted  than  the  preference 
of  aiiot|icr-s  happinefs  to  our  own  J 
.  But  it  is  not  every 'one  has  a  mind 
capable’of  Vulgar  minds  have 

not  organs  for  it.  It  is  true  tney  are 
exempted  from  the  vexations  which 
mud  attend  this;  in  common  with  all 
other  violent  pafiions  \  but  they  have 
little  realba  to.  pride  thcmfelves  in 
that  ‘  exemption. — ^^Lhe  dadard,  who 
by’  his  own  fire-fide  laughs  at  tJie  fool¬ 
hardy  courage  of  the  foldier,  has  not 
faculties  to  tade  the  plealurcs  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  ? 

Exclufive  declarations  of  this  fort, 
you  know,*  always  imply  a  compli-» 
ment  to  the  piarties  who  are  made 
privy  to  tiiem.  '  YpU,  I  think,  have 
given  a  proof  of  your  capability  of 
loving^  by  your  attachment  to  the  ami¬ 
able  Countefs — and  for  me,  you  know 


ings  teach  me.’"-— True,  Marquis,  and 
I  hope  I  pay  you  no  ill  compliment, 
when  I  lay,  I  think  yon  are  much* 
more  capable  of  feeling  Love  than 
defining  ic«— -Aik  the  Countefs  if  the 
does  not  agree  wiUi  me  \  Adieu. 

Your^s  fmcerely,  Nikon.’ 


HOW*  provoking  it  is,*  Marquis, 
chat  you  will  dill  perfid  in  af-  * 
felting  to  fupport  an  opinion  which 
I  an]  fiife  it  is  impofiible  for  you  to 
entertain !  You  fay  you  cannot  agree 
with  me,  in'  thinking  there  arc  per- 
fons  who  paTs  their  lives  without  ever 
feeling  the  influence  of  How 

can  you  ferioufly  contradidl  me  ? — 
Look  round  among  your  acquain¬ 
tance  I  look  no  farther  than  your  mo¬ 
ther’s  friend  Madame  la  Prefidentej 
and  her  dupid  huibarid,  whole  folc 
felicity  is  in  eating  and  drinking.— 
‘What  think  you  m  a  tete-a^tets  be¬ 
tween  that  curious  couple  ?  How 
refined  mud  be  their  plealurcs !  How 
poignant  their  fenfations  !  How  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  thofe  delicious  mo¬ 
ments,  when  the  almod  filcnt- elo¬ 
quence  of  love  excludes  wit  as  imper¬ 
tinent,  and  pleafantry  as  dil'guding  ! 

Do,  Marquis,  let  me  give  you  the 
piAure  of  a  Lover,  In  the  ablcnce  of 
the  beloved  fair  one,  he  is  redlefs, 
unquiet,  and  abfent  to  every  one 
about  him.  Each  hour  that  is  not 
pad  with  her,  is  an  hour  lod  in  the 
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jcalendar  of  his  exiftence*  Her  idea 
pervades  his  foul  in  every  fituation. 
The  pleafures  which  he  formerly  en¬ 
tered  into  fo  warmly,  no  longer  have 
anyrelilh  for  him.  In  vain  he  feeks 
reJicf  in  the  company  of  his  favourite 
acquaintances ;  the.  wit  of  one  grows 
troublefome,  and  the  good  /cnfc  of 
tmother  dull  and  inhpid.  He  won¬ 
ders  why  they  are  not  fo  agreeable  as 
formerly ;  he  pleads  an  engagement, 
retires  to  his  room,  and  takes  a  book; 
he  reads,  without  underftanding  what 
he  is  about,  and  throws  the  volume 
afide,  without  knowing  what  it  treats 
of ;  for  juft  then  he  recollefts  an  ex- 
prelEon  of  kindnefs  which  fell  from 
the  dear  Ihe  when  he  4aft  faw  her ! — 
He  recalls  to  his  mind  tl^ languor  of 
her  eyes,  the  feducing  tone  of  her 
voice,  w’hen  flie  fpoke  to  him ;  he 
^ives  a  loofe  to  imagination,  and  re- 
ligns  hintfdf  up  to  the  foie  idea  which 
can  plcafe  him,  till  the  hour  arrives 
V^hen  he  is  permitted  to  vifit  her. 

)n  her  prefence,  thje  moft  minute 
trifle  turns  the  fcale  of  his  happinefs. 
His  eyes  infenfiWy  wander  in  fcarch 
cf  her — he  there  reads  his  fate.  If 
he  has  a  rival  in  company^  with  what 
anxiety  he  watches  her  glances !  The 
lead  attention  to  another  feems  to 
him  the  higheft  treafon  againft  lave. 
He  unconfcionably  experts  every  look 
to  be  diredted  to  himfelf.  He>vei^hs 
every  word  ihe  utters  in  converfation 
with  that  rival.  If  gaiety  fliould 
lead  her  into  an  expreffion  that  .may 
be  conftrued  to  convey  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  liking,  his  countenance  cannot 
conceal  his  anguifh; — his  tongue  faul- 
ters,  his  fpirits  fail,  and  his  heart 
finks  w^ithin  him.  In  vain  .does  he 
endeavour  by  the  forced  loud  laugh 
to  cover  the  chagrin  that  devours 
him — his  attempts  at  plearant;ry  arc 
cold  and  fpiritlefs,  the  faculties,  ^  his 
mind  have  loft  their  play,  their  edge 
is  blunted,  and  he  becomes  as  trtie  an 
objedt  of  pity  as  wretchednefs  can 
make  him*.  He,  who  an  hour  ago 
chid  the  Jazy  minutes  that  kept  him 


from  her,  now  counts  them  with  im* 
patience,  till  her  abfence  ihall  allow 
him,  unobferved,  to  vent  the  forrows 
of  his  foul. 

Tf  coquetry  (hould  lead  her  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  deluflon,  or  if  ignorance  of 
his  feelings  prevent,  her  removing  the 
caufe  of  his  uneafmefs,  refentraent 
fucceeds  to  grief;  and  when  he  leaves 
her,  it  is  with  a  firm  refplution  never 
more  to  be  the  dupe  of  her  artifice. 
He  dwells  on  her  failings  with  a  de- 
j  gree  of  malicious  fatisfadlion ;  and 
!  though  he  had  the  inftant  before 
fworn  never  to  fee  her  more,  he  re- 
colledfs  that  Ihe  deferves  to  be  up¬ 
braided  with  her  falfehood,  and  he 
.  will  not  lofe  any  tirne  in  doing  it.— 
He  even  flatters  himfdf  that  he  hates 
her — I  fay,  flatters  himfelf ;  for,  fol¬ 
low  him  into  the  prefence  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  befoT.e  he  enters  the  room,  how 
often  has  hje  fworn  that  no  profeflions 
on  her  par,t  ihall  dupe  his  credulity  I 
She  looks  at  him  with  all  the  fafei- 
nation  of  love ;  the  halfrfinUhed  re¬ 
proach  dies  on  his  tooigue,'  and  he  is 
furprifed  to  find  hjmfelf  at  her  feet 
imploring  pardbm  if  perchance, 

by  aggravating  his  fuppofed  wrongs, 
he  has  worked  himfelf  up  to  th^at 
pitch,  that  all  her  complacency  can¬ 
not  diflipate  his  doubts,  behold  him 
after  he  has  left  her :  for  the  firft  few 
moments  he  applauds  himfelf  with 
his  firmnefs  ;  but  whilft  he  rejoices  in 
the  triumph,  ^  pang  (hoots  acrofs  his 
heart ;  he  finds  the  fruits  of  his  con- 
queft  mifery,  he  finds  himfelf  the 
captive,  inftead  of  the  vidor  of  his 
miftrefs  ;  a  captive  whofe  chains  arc 
more  fully  ri vetted,  l>y  an  ineffedlual 
rebellion  againft.  a  fovereign,  whofe 
rights  to  his  obedience  are  fupported 
by  Love  and  Nature. 

.  Are  every  one  capable  of  thefb 
fenfations.  Marquis  ? — You  cannot 
have  the  fhamelefs  obftinacy  to  fay 
they  are  fo.  Perhaps  you  will  fay, 
it  is  fortunate  for  thofe  who  are  not 
thus  fufceptible.  I  deny  it.  The 
man  or  woman  who  is  unfufceptiblj? 
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ci  love,  though  they  have  enjoyed 
every  other  blefling  of  fortune,  can* 
not  place  the  aggregate  happinefs  of 
their  life  in  competition  with  the 
tranfporting,  the  fuprerae  felicity  of  a 
reconciliation,  after  all  the  painful 
circumftances  1  have  deicribed  to 
you. 

May  your  life,  and  the  life  of  your 
amiable  Countefs,  be  compofed  of 
moments  as  happy  ;  I  think  I  need 
not  entertain  a  better  Aviih  for  you ! 

NINON. 

(To  be  continued  occc^ionally.) 

The  Fatal  Mistaki  :  Or^  the  His« 

TORY  of  Fidelio  and  Eucrstia. 

Founded  on  Truth.  ' 

Fidelio,  the  unfortunate  hero 
of  this  (lory,  was  the  fon  of  a 
noble  Venetian,  who  was  not  very 
opulent.  He,  however,  gave  his  fon 
an  education  fuitable  to  his  rank, 
which  greatly  improved  a  genius  na¬ 
turally  lively,  and  prone  to  every 
kind  of  inftrudion.  As  he  advanced 
towards  manhood,  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  tafte  for  literature,  and 
the  belles  letters.  He  wrote  feveral 
little  poems  that  did  him  great  credit, 
and  were  much  in  efteem  among  the 
literati  of  Venice.  His  perfon  was 
now  tall  and  athletic  :  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  pre-engaging,  his  man¬ 
ners  were  gentle,  and  his  converfa- 
tion  entertaining. 

Such  a  ymith  could  not  fail  attrac¬ 
ting  the  attention  of  the  fair  fex,  fome 
of  whom  be  had  already  compl'men- 
ted  in  odes  and  llanzas,  which  ilill 
farther  prejudiced  them  in  his  favour, 
particularly  the  lovely  Lucretia,  wlio 
was  at  this  time  about  feventeen  years 
of  age,  and  the  general  roaft  of  all 
Venice.  He  celebrated  this  young 
lady  in  a  poem  which  was  in  every 
one’s  hands,  and  which  plainly  tef- 
tified  the  fervour  of  his  paflion  for 
her.  Their  flame  was  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  mutual,  and  fhc  could  not  re- 
irain  •  from  frequently  letting  drop 


fuch  expr^fTions  as  plainly  proved  her 
partiality  tor  Fidelio.  Her  father 
was  a  man  of  confidcrable  fortune, 
very  felicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
daughter,  and  having  by  commerce 
amalfed  his  wealth,-  like  mod  men  in 
.  trade,  he  coniidered  riches  as  the 
,  fummum  bonum  of  this  world.  He 
,  therefore  rcfolved  that  whenever  Lu¬ 
cretia  married,  (he  fhould  not  give 
her  Iiandto  a  man  of  inferior  fortune 
to  her  own. 

Having  by  the  vigilance  of  a  Du¬ 
enna  learnt  the  fecret  of  Lucretia’s 
affe^ions,  he  was  refolved  to  prevent 
their  operating  to  her  difadvantage. 
f  He  accordingly  laid  a  ftrift  injundlion 
upon  her  attendant  to  intercept  all 
letters  to  and  from  her,  which  were  to 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  :  by  this  means  he  foon  became 
,  in  pofleflion  of  her  intended  corre- 
,  fpondence  with  Fidelio,  which  breath¬ 
ed  the  declaration  of  a  violent  paffioii 
on  his  fide,  and  an  acknowledgement 
of  a  ftrong  prepoffellion  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  on  her  part.  Notwithftanding 
the  interception  of  thefe  billets,  they 
found  means  frequently  to  meet  and 
converfe  in  the  moil  tender  manner. 
.Thefe  interviews  were  at  length  dii- 
covered  by  Avaro,  w’ho  judged  it  im- 
prafticable  to  prevent  his  daughter’s 
ruin,  unlefs  he  confined  bcr.  He  had 
no  fooiier  come  to  this  refolutioii 
than  he  put  it  into  execution;  and 
now  the  unfortunate  Lucretia  was 
become  a  prifoner  in  her  own  apart¬ 
ment. 

WlKn  this  melancholy  news  reach¬ 
ed  the  unhappy  Fidelio,  he  was  al- 
moll  frantic  :  he  tore  hrs  hair,  beat 
his  bread,  call  himfelf  upon  tire 
ground,  and  bemoaned  his  fate  in 
luch  accents  as  were  truly  pitiable. 
He  more  than  once  refolVed  upon 
immediate  deftru^lion  ;  but  his  rela¬ 
tions  perceiving  the  (late  of  his  mind, 
watched  him  io  clofely,  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  perpetrating  the  in¬ 
tended  ralh  deed. 

At  length  the  violence  of  his  rag^ 
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bein^  fomewKat  abated,  he  rcfolved, 
in  order  to  divert,  if  not  didipate  his 
« forroW,  to  fet-ve  in  the  army  ;  and  as 

•  this  refolution  was  not  taken  Avith 
any  mercenary  v^ew,  he  offered  him- 
felf  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  army, 
which  was  then  in  Germany.  His 
fervicc  was  accepted,  and  he  difthi- 

'  guiihed  himfelf  for  his  bravery  in 
many  gallant  actions,  which  To  forci¬ 
bly  recommended  him  to  the  General, 
that  upon  the  firft  vacancy  he  obtain- 
'  cd  a  commiflion,  and  in  a  (hort  time 
gradually  rofe  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

\V  hilft  laurels  thus  fprouted  round 

*  his  brows,  his  head  was  not  folely  en¬ 
gaged  in  ruminating  on  his  military 
exploits.  The  adorable  Lucretia 
often  engilgcd  his  thoughts — often 
tlirned  hts  mind  to  poetic  drains,  re¬ 
plete  with  love  and  tendernefs.*  Her 
name  was  carved  on  every  tree  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Camp  i  and  his  ideas 
were  at  times  lo  entirely  Concentered 
in  her  divine  form,  that  he  literally 
once  Wrote  to  his  father^ 


•ending  with  this  linC> 


«  Desu*  Lucretia>  I’m  for  ever  thinc.*^ 

0 

His  paflion  for  his  amiable  miftrefs 
was  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  his  mind, 
that  (when  in  winter  quarters),  not- 
.  withRauding  he  often  accompanied 
his  hi  other  officers  to.balls,  and  other 
public  diverfions,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  ingratiating  himfelf 
with  the  ladies, ,  he  feldom  or  ever 
faid  a  civil  thing  to  them,  though  he 
w^as  fo  capable  of  Ihining  in  thofe 
brilliant  circles.  The  fecret  was  foon 
difeovered,  and  he  was  completely 
deferred  by  the  fair  fex,  as  his  inat¬ 
tention  tp  them  feemed  to  merit.  In¬ 
deed,  they  carried  their  derifion  fo 
far,  by  way  ot  revenge  for  his  infen- 
Tibility,  as  often  to  fay  in  his  hearing, 
Void  le  pauvre  miferable  amant,’^ 

- - Here  comes  the  poor  wretch 

ed  lover/’  But  even  thefc  farcaftic 
exprelHons  did  not  roufe  him  from 
his  amorous  lethargy  j  but  rather 


plunged  him  the  deeper  into  it,  recalb 
ing  to  his  mind  the  image  of  his  ado¬ 
red  Lucretia,  and  her  wretched  fitu- 
ation. 

At  the  clofc  of  the  war  he  returned 
home  5  when  his  father  and  all  his  re¬ 
lations  went  to  meet  him  upon  the 
road,  and  to  greet  him  on  his  fafe 
return,  and  compliment  him  upon  the 
military  honours  he  had  obtained-^ 
but  his  only  reply  to  all  their  culogi* 
urns  was,  How  fares  the  lovely 
Lucretia  They  did  not  anfwer  him, 
for  the  very  next  day  was  appointed 
by  Avaro  for  her  nuptials  with  a 
young  French  nobleman  of  great  fa¬ 
mily  and  fortune^  This  filence  fore¬ 
boded  no  good  to  his  hopes,  and  he 
no  fooner  entered  the  gates  of  Venice, 
than  he  made  every  poffible  inquiry 
concerning  his  adored  miftrefs — and 
alas  I  was  too  foon  acquainted  with 
the  fatal  tidings,  with  this  aggrava¬ 
tion,  that  (he  was  already  married. 
This  fatal  millake  was  the  fource  of 
all  their  future  woe.  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of 
Fidelio  from  the  Imperial  army, 
crowned  with  immortal  honour  and 
glory,  failed  not  to  be  echoed  thro’ 
every  ftreet,  and  foon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  beauteous  Lucretia*  Her 
mind,  which  had  for  feme  days  been 
in  the  moft  violent  agitation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  match  that  was  going  to 
be  forced  upon  her,  feemed  perfe^ly 
reftored  to  tranquility,  at  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  return  of  her  beloved 
Fidelio,  and  (lie  rcfolved,  let  the 
event  be  what  it  might,  to  fee  him 
that  evening,  to  inform  him  of  her 
fituation,  and  to  plan  feme  fcheme 
for  her  efcape,  previous  to  the  enfuing 
morning,  which  was  to  uiher  in  the 
intended  woeful  day.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  bribed  the  Duenna  with  all  the 
money  (he  was  miftrefs  of,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  <o  her  confeRbr;  but 
immediately  repaired  to  the  houfe  of 
Fidelio’s  father,  when  (lie  learned  that 
he  had  juft  before  been  feen  walking 
in  a  very  penfive  mood  in  an  adjacent 
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park.  This  information  was  no  foon- 
er  communicated  to  her,  than  (he 
flew  upon  the  wings  r;f  love  to  the 
fpot  that  was  pointed  out  to  her. 

Here,  gentle  reader,  I  muft  paufc 
— my  pen  refufes  its  office,  and  I  find 
myfclf  fo  deeply  interefted  in  the  en- 
fuing  cataftrophe,  that  I  want  words 
depi<5l  it. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  file  difco- 
vered  him  lying  fpeechlefs  on  the 
ground,  his  fword  iVill  reeking  with 
the  blood  that  iflued  from  a  mortal 
wound  he  had  given  himfelf  in  a  fit  of 
defpei  ation‘for  the  lofs  of  his  Lucre- 
tia.  The  inftant  ihe  perceived  his 
fituation  file  feized  the  fword,  and 
plunged  it  in  her  heart,  then  fell  upon 
his  bofom,  and  expired  in  his  arms. 

May  this  ftory  prove.a  lefTon  to  ava¬ 
ricious  parents,  not  to  place  their 
children's  foie  happinefs  in  fordid 
lucre. - ^Avaro  remained  a  monu¬ 

ment  of  that  woe  and  mifery  of 
which  he  had  been  the  foie  infiru- 
rnent ;  and  after  dragging  out  a 
wretched  exifience  of  complicated 
mifery  for  fome  months,  fell  a  vidim 
to  defpair,  and  terminated  his  .life 
with  his  own  hand. 

Affinity  hetnucen  the  Roman  and 
British  Empires , 

The  affinity  between  the  Roman  ' 
government  hi  its  decline,  and 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  Britilh 
•empire,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  po¬ 
litical  obferver.  A  Briton  who  tra¬ 
ces  the  courfe  of  events  with  an  at-  . 
tentive  eye  will  be  apt  to  ftart  back 
from  the  image,  and  to  tremble  for . 
his  country. 

The  revolt  of  the  Roman  •provin¬ 
ces  may  be  prononneed  botii  a  caufe 
and  an  effed  of  the  decline  of  Rome. 
Enervated  by  liixury  and  corruption, 
(he  was  equally  incrpable  of  afford¬ 
ing  protedion  to  the  loyal,  and  of  in- 
■fiiding  punifiiment  on  the  rebellious. 
Some  provinces  Ihe  voluntarily  eman- 
^ipatedi  if  that  can  be  called  volun- 
Y OL .  XjX.  . 


tary  which  was  the  refult  of  wcak- 
nefs  and  of  internal  embarraffinents. 
Of  this  number  was  Britain,  which 
ceafed  to  be  a  Roman  province,  be- 
caufe  Rome  withdrew  her  legions 
from  this  illand,  and,  refuting  the  ne- 
ceffary  protedion,  forfeited  all  title 
to  allegiance.  Other  provinces  eman¬ 
cipated  .themfeives  from  .the  Roman 
yoke  by  violence.  They  claimed  in¬ 
dependence,  and  fet  at  open  defiance 
the  authorlt)'  and  the  arms  of  impe¬ 
rial  Rome. 

The  corruptions  which  had  crept 
into  the  Roman  government,  were 
luch  as  could  only  be  redifieJ  by  a 
ferment  in  the  political  body.  But 
public  fpirit  had  lied  for  ever  from 
the  people,  and  the  Romans  I’unk 
gradually  into  a  lethargy,  which  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  efforts  of  patriotilin 
abortive.  That  this  may  not  be  our 
cafe,  is  the  natural  wlfii  that  rifes  up 
in  every  Britilh  heart  in  this  awful 
crilis. 

There  are  men  in  this  country  who 
feel  at  this  moment  what  Koniaris  ft  it. 
There  are  enemies  to  cornq'tion, 
champions  in  the  canfc  of  fitcdom; 
but  if  the  people  thcinlelves  will  not  j 
be  rouled  ;  if  patriotifm  is  diviced, 
and  is  become  a  tei  m  of  reproach  ;  if 
venality  and  corruption  have  over¬ 
whelmed  the  bulk  oi  the  citizens,  and 
public  virtues  is  an  empty  name  ;  if 
thclpirit  of  civil  life  is  gone,  and  no- 
thing  will  be  hazarded  to  accornplilh 
a  reformation:  then  farewell,  liberty  ! 
farewell  all  that  is  valuable  .among 
men !  'Mr  Plume  will  tl.cn  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  prophets,  and  delpo- 
tifm  dilTolve  the  goodly  iubi  ic  of  jBri- 
tilh  policy. 

This  was  the  policy  of  ancient 
Rome,  upon  fome  occufion  to  folicrt 
foreign  war,  in  order  to  itlll  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  people.  And  it  feems  to 
be  the  policy  of  our  minifiers  to  pro¬ 
long  our  prefent  miferies  lor  the  fame 
purpofes.  But  let  not  the  people  be 
deceived.  Ciir  foreign  war  is  colla¬ 
teral  and  accidental ;  the  war  in  which 
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wc  arc  involved  is  a  cruel  war,  whofe 
origin  and  progrels  muft  be  referred 
to  the  corruption  of  our  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  infatuation  of  our 
public  councils.  Caius. 

On  the  very  unequal  Dljlrihutlon  of 

prize-money  in  the  Nayy. 

% 

To  the  Fvblisher,  (tc, 

SIR, 

confcquences  of  a  war  with 
JL  the  Dutch,  united  with  France, 
Spain,  and  America,  are  in  many 
points  obvious  tp  all,  in  others  not  to 
be  known  by  any  but  by  Hhn  nuko  dif 
pofes  all  things,  I  therefore  mean  at 
prefent  only  to  point  out  to  our  rulers 
the  great  impropriety,  and  1  may  add 
the  impolicy  and  injullice,  there  is  in 
the  prefent  mode  of  diftributing  prize- 
money  ;  a  method  which  often  makes 
the  fortune  of  an  indiyidual  in  one 
day,  when  neither  (kill,  courage,  nor 
capacity,  have  been  wanted.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  man  of  war,  frigate,  or 
Hoop,  has  three-eighths  of  what  he 
takes,  if  not  under  an  Admiral^s 
orders  ;  he  has  the  naming  of  the 
agent,  who  has  his  ihare  too  ;  by 
which  meiUiS  nearly  a  clear  half  of 
the  whole  prize  goes  to  thefe  two 
men  ;  while  the  lieutenants,  matter, 
captain .  of  marines,  &c.  fhare  only 
•one-eighth  between  them  all,  and  fo 
on  in  finaller  proportions  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  officers ;  and  as  to  the  private 
men,  they  get  a  few  pounds,  when  the 
captain’s  Ihare  is  fome  thoufands. 
Thus  it  not  only  enriches,  military  in¬ 
dividuals  (contrary  to  good  policy), 
but  is  o"ten  the  means  of  lofing  an 
active,  good  officer,  who,  feeling  his 
pxyn  iniportance,  gets  into  th^  Houfe 
of  Cpmmon^,  and  tells  a  Minitter,  he 
will  not  go  to  fea  under  that  man’s 
f)rdcrs,  nor  adl  in  jundion  wdth  ano¬ 
ther.  I  am  no  admirer  of  L — d 

S - h,  but  w’ere  I  a  king,  and  if  an 

officer,  who  had  eat  the  bread  of  the 
public  in  peace,  fhould  refufe  to  go 
to  fea  in  war,  I  would  put  hhn  into 


the  poop  lantern,  and  make  him  the 
candle ‘fnuffer. — Will  any  man  fay, 

that  if  Admiral  K - 1  had  not  been 

enriched  at  the  Hav^nnah,  and  at 
this  day  had  only  his  pay  as  an  Ad¬ 
miral,  he  would  talk  as  he  does,  or 
have  a(tted  as  he  has  done  ?  The  truth 
is,  a  land  officer  fpills  his  blood,  and 
expofes  his  life  for  his  daily  pay,  and 
feJdom  gets  any  booty.  Why  then 
this  difference  ?  and  why  fuch  an  un¬ 
equal  diftribution  of  prize-money  ? 
It  tends  only,  as  we  fee  at  this  day, 
to  enable  good  fea  officers  to  fay,  1 
will  not  go  to  fea  but  upon  fuch  and 
fuch  conditions.  But  give  the  cap¬ 
tains  one  eighth,  the  lieutenants,  6cc. 
two  eighths,  and  the  inferior  officers 
two  more,  and  the  other  three  among 
the  common  failors  ;  then,  if  any 
thing  can  faye  this  kingdom,  it  will 
be  faved,  for  this  flep  alone  will  man 
pur  fleeu.  Your’s,  &c. 

Old  Sea  Officer. 

% .  » 

A  Difadvantage  in  a  War  njjitb  the 
Dutch  pointed  out. 

To  the  Publisher, 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  fent  you  a  literal  extract 
from  a  book  written  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Baron  de  Wit,  Peniionary  of 
Holland,  on  the  true  intereft  of  tlie 
Republic  of  Holland  and  Weft  Fiicf- 
land,  In  enumerating  the  difadvan- 
tages  which  England  mutt  always 
fuftain  in  a  w^ar  with  that  country, 
there  is  the  following  curious  paffage  : 

M  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in 
all  monarchical  governments  during 
a  war,  efpecially  by  fea,  vaft  fums  of 
money  arc  ill  laid  out,  and  embezzled 
by  courtiers,  fea-officers,  andfoldiers, 
and  the  ftores  provided  for  the  navy 
frequently  miferaployed  and  wafted  ; 
fo  that  in  a  little  time  the  money  rai- 
fed  will  fall  fhor;,  more  efpecially  in 
England,  where  the  fubfidies  granted 
by  the  Parliament,  being  always  limi¬ 
ted  to  a  certain  fum,  are  indeed  fuffi- 
cient^  but  not  fuperfluous  ;  aud 
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Ehglifli  Courts  above  all  others,  is 
prodigal  and  thievilh  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  fide,  in  a  free  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  in  a  time  of  war  by  fca, 
fuch  exa^  accounts  are  kept,  and  fuch 
regulations  ufed,  that  neither  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  to  provide  things 
neceffary,  nor  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
them,  can  either  mifpend  or  embezzle 
the  public  m(K\ey  or  provifions  ;  and 
this  may,  in  a  particular  manner,  be 
cxpedled  from  the  Hollanders,  who 
have  always  been  famous  for  fruga¬ 
lity  and  parfimony ;  and  it  is  obfcr- 
vable,  that  this  prodigality  of  the  one 
nation,  and  the  frugality  of  the  otherj 
is  not  only  vifible  in  the  public  trea- 
furcj  but  is  alfo  difcerned  in  the  pri' 
vate  way  of  living,  both  of  the  Eng- 
liih  and  Hollanders ;  fo  that^  by  a 
war  at  fea,  the  taxes  upon  the  com¬ 
monality  on  both  fides  increafing* 
and  the  profits  decreafing,  Holland, 
in  proportion  to  the  country  and 
purfe  of  the  inhabitants,  by  well  huf- 
baiiding  the  public  treafure,  would 
eafily  hold  out  longer  than  England, 
as  appeared  manifeftly  in  the  year 
1667/' 

Thefe  are  found  obfervations,  foun¬ 
ded  on  truth  and  experience,  and  need 
no  comment.  They  fhew  how  wife  a 
people  we  have  to  contend  with,  and 
what  fatal  abufes  arife  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  money,  which  the  public 
are  diftrefled  to  raife.  Your’s,  &c. 

BRUTUS. 

The  Folly  of  Freethinking  :  An 
Anecdote. 

Among  words  which  in  their 
prefent  acceptation  are  far  re¬ 
mote  from  their  original  and  rigid 
meaning,  none  perhaps  are  more  llri- 
king  than  Deifm  and  Freethinking. 
The  former,  which  in  its  Itricfl  import 
lignifies  nothing  more  than  a  belief  in 
the  cxiftence  at  the  Deity,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Athcifm  (and  in  this  fenfe 
every  Chriftian  is  a  Deift),  is  now 
wnivriTally  underftood  of  all  perfons 


who  reject  the  Chriftian  revelation  t 
and  the  word  Freethinking,  wnich 
Ihould  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
1  liberal  and  ingenuous  difpofition,  free 
j  from  vulgar  prejudices  and  unmanly 
»  bigotry,  and  inveitigating  truth  with 
j  virtuous  views,  and  a  deep  veneration 
j  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  now  co»n- 
!  monly  appropriated  to  thofe  perlous, 
who  from  a  love  of  iinguiarity,  an  af- 
fedalion  of  fuperior  underltanJing, 
or  innate  malignity  of  mind,  would 
combat  truths  the  moll  univerfaliy  re¬ 
ceived  and  revered  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  and  would  dillblve  thofe 
facred  ties  by  which  lociccy  is  united, 
and  dellroy  thofe  hopes  of  immortali¬ 
ty  which  God  has  given  as  incentives 
to  virtue,  and  the  bell  fecurity  of  our 
happinefs  here  and  hereafter.  'Bhc 
condu(ft  of  the  Freethinker,  whether 
adluated  by  fuch  motives  or  n(»t,  is 
replete  with  extreme  folly,  to  give  it 
no  harfher  appellation.  An  anecootc 
of  the  late  Mr  Mallett  affords  4  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  the  truth  of  tliit 
obfervation,  and  cannot  fail  to  convey 
iome  ufefiil  advice*  This  gcnilcfnaa 
was  a  great  Freethinker,  and  a  very- 
free  fpeakerof  his  free  thoughts.  He 
made  no  fcruple  to  dilfeininate  his 
opinions  wherever  he  could  introduce 
them.  At  his  own  table,  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  (who  was  a  itauncn  advo¬ 
cate  for  her  hufband’s  opinions) 
would  often,  in  the  w’armth  of  argu¬ 
ment,  fay,  “  Sir,  we  Dcilts.’^  ihe 
leflure  upon  the  non  credenda  of  the 
Freethinkers  w^as  repeated  fo  often, 
and  urged  with  fo  much  earneftnefs, 
that  the  inferior  domtilics  became 
foon  as  able  difputants  as  the  heads  of 
the  family.  The  fellow  who  waited 
at  table  being  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  for  any  of  his  mildeeds  he  fhouid 
have  no  after  account  to  make,  was 
relolved  to  profit  by  the  dodrinc,  and 
made  off  wuth  many  things  of  value, 
particularly  the  plate.  Luckily  he 
was  fo  clofely  piirfued,  that  he  was 
brought  back  with  his  prey  to  his  mai¬ 
ler**  houfe,  who  examined  him  before 


unnoticed  for  fevcral  years,  when  It: 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Jefferies, 
then  Lord  Chief  Juftice.  Finding,, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  Mayor  wui 
equally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  thij 
cruel  pradice  with  the  relt  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  he  made  him  defeend  from  the 
bench  where  he  was  fitting,  and  Hand 
at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furs,  and 
plead  as  a  common  criminal.  He 
then  took  fecurity  of  them  to  anfwcr 
informations  ;  but  the  amnefty  after 
the  Revolution  itopt  the  proceedings, 
and  fecured  their  iniquitous  gains. 

Modern  and  Antient  Duels. 

G-/ESAR,  in  his  Commentaries, 
tells  us,  that  two  of  his  Centu¬ 
rions,  who  had  been  long  on  bad 
terms  with  each  other,  decided  their 
quarrel  by  a  challenge,  but  it  was  not 
to  fight  each  other,  but  to  (hew  which 
could  perform  the  moft  valiant  ex¬ 
ploits  in  battle  with  the  enemy.  One 
of  them,  alter  having  llain  a  number 
of  his'  enemies,  being  w'ounded  and 
thrown  down,  his  competitor  ftepj[>ed 
in  and  refeued  him  from  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger!  Modern  duels  need 
not  be  explained.  The  fafliion  now 
is  firft  to  cheat  a pidg^on  of  his  money, 
then  to  beat  him,  and  afterwards  to 
hioot  him. 


fome  fele6l  friends.  At  firft  the  man 
was  fullen,  and  would  anfwer  no  quef- 
tions  ;  but,  being  urged  to  give  a 
rcafon  for  his  infamous  behaviour,  he 
reiblutely  f.iid,  “  Sir,  I  have  heard 
you  fo  often  talk  of  the  impofTrbility 
of  a  future  ftate,  and  that  alter  death 
there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  or 
puniihment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  commit  the  robbery.’’  “  Well, 
but  you  rafeal,”  replied  Mallett, 
had  you  no  fear  of  the  gallows 
“  Sir,”  faid  the  fellow,  looking  ftern- 
ly  at  his  mafter,  “  What  is  that  to 
you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that  \ 
You  had  removed  ray  greateft. terror, 
why  ihould  1  fear  the  lead?” 


Extraordinary  Anecdote  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferies. 

WHEN  this  arbitrary  judge  was 
not  under  ftate- influence,  he 
feemed  to  have  a  fenfe  of  the  natural 
and  civil  rights  of  men,  and  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  protect  them.  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Juftices  of  Briftol, 
had  been  ufed  to  tranfport  convi<fted 
criminals  to  the  American  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  to  fell  them  by  way  of 
trade ;  and  finding  the  commodity 
turn  to  a  good  account,  they  contri¬ 
ved  a  method  to  make  it  more  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  legal  convids  were  but 
few,  and  the  exportation  was  incon- 
liderable.  When,  therefore,  any  pet¬ 
ty  rogues  and  pilferers  were  brought 
before  them  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
they  were  fure  to  be  terribly  threaten¬ 
ed  with  hanging  ;  and  they  had  fome 
very  diligent  officers  attending,  who 
would  advife  the  ignorant  intimidated 
creatures  to  pray  for  tranfportation, 
as'the  only  way  to  fave  them;  and, 
in  general,  by'fome  means  or  other, 
the  advice  was  followed.  Then, 
without  any  further  form,  each  Al¬ 
derman  in  courfe  took  one  and  fold 
bim  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  fomc- 
tipcs  warm  difputes  arofe  among 
tFem  about  the  next  turn. 

Tius.  trade  had  been  carried  on 


Anecdote  of  Aimiral  Boscawen 

IT  was  in  the  memorable  engage 
meut  laft 


war,  when  the  brave 
Bofeawen  defeated  de  la  Clue,  that 
the  Britifti  Admiral  was  under  the 
ncceflity  of  Ihifting  his- flag  to  another 
veflcl,  almoft  in  the  heat  of  action. — > 
He  had  fcarcely  ftepped  into  a  boat 
for  that  purpofe,  when  a  random- Ihot 
from  the  enemy  pafled  through  the 
boat’s  fide,  and  the  fea  running  pretty 
high,  feemed  to  threaten  fome  dan« 
ger.  But  the  Admiral,  who  defpifed. 
all  nice  punctilio,  inftantly  pulled  off 
his  wig,  crammed  it  into  the  leak, 
and  held  it  until  he  reached  the  Ihip 
he  meant  to  go  on  board. — A  leiTon 
to  our  modern  hhh-bred  naval  heroes  " 
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P  O  E  T  R  Y. 

DAVID'S  Lamentation  for  the  Death  of 
Saul  Jonathan. 

MOURN^  Ifrael,  mourn  ;  on  Gilboa*s  lofty 
plain, 

Thy  honours  bl^cd  and  thy  heroes  flain. 

“  Hov»  are  the  mighty  fall’n !”  his  country’s 
pride. 

Great  Saul,  by  impious  hands  ignobly  died. 

Let  none  in  Gath  the  mournful  tidings  tell, 
Nor  Afcol  bear  how  Ilrael’s  glory  fell, 
licft  proud  Philiftia,  with  exulting  voice. 

At  our  didrefs,  in  barb’rous  longs,  rejoice*. 

Ill-fated  Ciiiboa  !  may  henceforth  no  rains, 
No  fod’ring  dews  e’er  fertilize  thy  plains! 

No  more  thy  padures  fat  oblations  bring — 

For  there  the  Ihicld  of  our  aiiointcd  King, 

The  ihield  of  Saul,  was  vilely  cart  aw  ay. 

His  arms,  like  vulgar  I'poils,  ncgledted  lay. 

O  Jonathan !  how  oft  the  flaughter’d  foe 
Stain’d  with  his  gore  the  arrow  from  thy  bow! 
Ne’er  did  thy  weapon  ineffe^ual  fall, 

Nor  c’erundrcnch’d  with  blood  the  fword  of 
Saul. 

Thro*  life  w^c  faw  the  Sire  and  honour’d  Son, 
In  Fricrrdfhip  s  facred  bonds  united  run. 

And  Oh !  in  death,’  each  weeping  fiiend  fliall 
tell, 

How  both,  too  fatally  united,  fell. 

In  peace  and  war  they  (bar’d  an  eqi?al  fame;: 
Their  courage  and  their  a^iivc  flrcngth  the 
fame. 

Not  lions  in  their  rage  more  ftrength  dilplay. 
Nor  fvviflcr  darts  the  eagle  on  his  prey. 

For  Saul,  in  fable  weeds,  ye  damfels,  mourn. 
Who  oft  with  fpoils,  from  captive  princes  torn, 
With  chains  of  gold  or  bracelets  deck’d  )our 
arms. 

And  grac’d  with  purple  robes  your  native 
charms. 

“  How  arc  they  fall’n  !**  on  Gilboa’s  lofty  plain 
Young  Jonathan,  the  pride  of  war,  was  (lain, 

O  Jonathan,  my  fiiend!  for  thee  diltrels’d. 
As  for  a  brother  bleeds  my  torlurM  bVcalf. 

In  all  my  joys  thy  friendihip  bore  a  |)arc, 

In  all  my  giicfs,  thy  fympathctic  heart- 
Thy  love  to  me  more  tendemefs  difplay’d, 
Than  for  her  lover  feels  the  am’rous  maid. 

“  How  are  the  mighty  fali’n!”  O'  Saul,  how 
vain 

Is  all  the  pomp  of  war,  ft  nee  thou  art  flain  J 


The  Power  of  BEAU  TV, 

WHEN  feudal  fyflepns  bound  in  chains 
the  world. 

No  reafon  guided,  but,  by  padion  huil’d, 

The  haughty  chiefs  knew  only  War’s  alarms, 
And  Lraining  yielded  to  the  din  rf  arms. 

No  clatfjc  auth -r  grac’d  this  dreary  age 
When  Scie^.cc,  chiefly,  felt  the  VaiiJal’i  rage: 
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Polfcfs’d  of  nought  thit  claims  a  gentler  name, 
Defpiling  letters  and  liic  voice  of  Fame, 

W’t,  Sculptor,  Painiii  g,  in  one  pile  expire, 

He  gave  to  Ignorance  the  welcome  fire : 

At  her  dark  fane,  by  mazy  Error  led, 

He  own’d  her  f -v’leign  of  the  vacant  head, 

1  ill  Beauty  s  pow’rs  awak’d  each  deeping 

Tam’d  llic  wild  wars,  and  foften’d  ev'ry  licar:. 
Drove  favage  (icrccnds  from  the  warrior’s 
breaft. 

Gave  Love  her  empire,  and  to  Peace  a  rclc, 

Bade  Genius  rife  to  celebrate  her  praife, 
bile  Mnfic  warbling  tun’d  the  poet’s  lays. 
Where  croudtd  circles  firuck  ilie  wond’rin'* 
eye. 

And  trumpets*  clangours  (hook  the  vaulted  (kv. 
Where  valorous  knights,  with  glitl'iing  armour 
grac’d, 

Whofe  ftceds  high-metilod  round  the  circle 
pac*<l ; 

There  Beauty  reign’d,  there  Beauty’s  pow’r 
was  (cen. 

There  Love  gain’d  empire,  and  adorn’d  the 
feene. 

The  field  where  erft,  impcll’d  by  brutal  drife. 
Ambition  pointed  at  a  brother’s  life, 

Revenge  dalk’d  ghalUy  o’er  the  wide  domain. 
And  dy’d  with  kindred  blood  the  hodilc  plain. 
That  field  great  Edward*  made  the  plain  of 
peace, 

Redor  d  lod  Knighthood,  bade  the  arts  in- 
creale  : 

His  bright  example  all  the  court  irfpir’J, 

The  charms  of  Hkau  rv  all  tfiiir  holoms  fir’d  *  i 
d’hey  fought  renown,  that  gain’d  the  fair  one’s  ' 
fmiles, 

And  Beauty  hlcfs’d  them  for  their  former 
tols; 

Worth — worth  alone,  could  gain  their  beau- 
tecus  cl>arn>s. 

The  Fair  took  only  Worthies  to  their  arms: 
What  late  was  lull,  to  virtuous  love  itfin’d, 

'I  he  j.iys  of  fente  tolprightly  wit  refign’d  : 
Blight  Science,  iiniilng,  (piead  her  ample 
I  Icroli, 

I  Whilft  Emulation  fir’d  each  aiftivc  foul, 

I  I'liC  heart  arous’d  cinhrac’»l  fair  Realon’s  rules., 

.  Shook  r.l!  the  IVIonkilb  prrjuditc  of  Ichools, 

•  Sought  Grecian  lore,  her  fcicntiftc  page. 

And  hail'd  the  dawning  of  a  polifli'd  age. 

EPITAPH  on  MAJOR  AXDRES. 

*  “  yS  there  no  bright  rcvcifion  in  the  (ky, 

'  X  For  tlijfc  who  greatly  think,  and  nobly, 
die?" 

Yes,  fure  there  is,  and  Hcav’n,  with  loud  ac« 
claim. 

On  orient  Bars  (liall  ’grave  ihy  dcathlefs  name. 
Each  patriot  chief  now  hai's  thy  glorious  ghod* 
And  bids  thcc  welcome  to  th’  Elyhan  coaft. 


•  Eddiari.m. 


Whtt  tho’  no  hurclIM  urn  thy  bones  mfhrinc, 
Unfadiit;;  wreaths  (hall  round  thy  temples 
*  twine. 

What  boots  it  then,  unmanly  tears  to  Hied, 

Or  mourn  for  thee  as  for  the  vulgar  dead  ? 
Britannia  ciies,  **  My  ions,  retrain  your  woe; 
1^0  figh  he  heard,  no  tears  be  fecn  to  flow. 

Let  Anoree’s  name  each  genVous  borom 
warm. 

String  ev’ry  nerve,  prompt  cv’ry  hand  to  arm, 
‘Till  the  fell  foes  bewail  their  guilty  deed. 

And  flaughter’d  thouunds  round  their  victim 
bleed  ?** 


A  Court  Audience 


OLD  South,  a  witty  church-man  reckon’d 
Was  preaching  once  to  Charles  the  S 
cond 

But  much  too  ferious  for  a  coiirf , 

Who  at  ail  preaching  made  a  (port : 

He  fbon  perceiv’d  his  audience  nod. 

Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 

The  Doctor  flopp’d  —began  to  call. 

Pray  wake  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale: — 

“  My  Lord  !  why,  ’lis  a  monftrous  thing! 
“You  fndre  fo  loud — you’ll  wake  the  King ' 


The  WoLf^  and  tie  Lamb.  A  Fable, 

A  WOLF  and  lamb,  one  fultry  day. 

To  the  fame  meadow  chanc’d  to  flray  : 
By  thiift  confl  ain’d  they  fought  the  rill 
T  hat  ifliied  from  a  rcighh’nng  hill 
The  wolf  flood  near  the  fountain’s  head. 

The  lamb  far  diflant  from  the  mead. 

Ifgrim,  who  dearly  lov’d  difputes, 

VMth  fell  intent  the  lamb  falures: 

You,  Sir,  ftaiid  otf!  you  treAd  the  brink  in, 
**  And  mud  the  flieam  fo,  there's  no  drink< 
ing!” 

't'he  harmlefs  lamb,  with  much  furprife, 
Looks  up,  arid  trembling  thus  replies  : 

I  can’t  conceive  how  that  can  be.  Sir, 

The  flream  runs  down  from  yoU  to  me.  Sir !’ 
You  can't  conceive!  Come, don’t  be  faucy, 
^  I’ll  let  you  know.  Sir,  what  the  laws  fay.— 
•  Refides.  you  mutter’d  fo  and  fo, 

*  Behind  my  back,  fix  months  ago.” 

Upon  my  word.  Sir.  you  miflake: 

‘  (But  don’t  be  angry,  for  Hc.iv’n’s  fake) 

*  !  never  could  have  fueb  intention, 

•  Nor  ^Is  1  bern  the  time  you  mention.” 

The  wolf,  by  force  of  truth  rcpcll’d. 

With  fhaT.e  and  anger  foam’d  amt  fwcll’d  ; 

**  It  was  your  father  then.”  ciics  he! 

And  that  you  know’s  the  fame  to  me  ” 

He  laid — and  feiz’d  the  helplcts  victim, 

And  to  the  bones  the  tyrant  pick’d  him. 


This  llttle  book,  thefe  humble  lines, 
Myra,  to  thee,  the  poet  fends; 

And  thus  to  Time  the  boaft  configns, 
That  thou  and  Flaviui  were  his  friends. 

Thcfc  lines  whene’er  compell’d  by  pow’r. 
He  leaves  the  hearts  he  loves  behind. 
Shall  oft  recall  the  focial  hour, 

.<\nd  —  Ihall  ru(h  upon  the  mind. 

Dear  to  thy  thoughts  he  flill  Ihall  prove. 
Thy  friendly  wifli  he  flill- fhall  (hare; 

His  worth  recorded  in  thy  love. 

His  fins  remember’d  in  thy  prayer. 


DamMino  and  Sinking  :  Or  a  Jhort  Dialogue 
on  the  prtfent  IV at  -with  the  Dutch. 


D^k,  (a  great  punfler),  “  A 
damr^  'goj^eration 

The  Dutch  haie  been  certainly  from  their 
creation.”— 

“  That’s  true,  (aaf-Aor’d  ThomaS,)  and  fince 
they  now  vulture 

To  quarrel  with  us,  be  they  funk  to  the 
center — 

*  No  doubt  on*t!  (fays  Dick),  for  I  cannot 
help  thinking 

The  prop  cfs  is  plainly  from  damniinr  to  fink* 


An  Estimate  of  Life. 

A  la  Croflirr, 

IN  bloom  of  youth,  w  ith  fpiiits  gay, 

Thro’  Life’s  bn(k  trade  I  made  my  way 
School’s  ’prcntic  fliip  with  labour  part, 
Methoughc  I  could  not  live  too  faft. 
TVholefate  laid  in  my  Jlcck  of  joys, 

All  fxmght  by  weight  aver-du  pois: 

And  ftill  my  bAppinefs  I  found 
Full  fixteen  ounces  to  the  pom  d.^ 

Blit  age  comes  on  with  gouty  pains; 
l.ife’s  trade  grows  dull,  and  fmall  my  gains 
Now  Fate  retails  my  fcanty  plcafiue 
By  d — n’d  apothecary’s  meafiirc  : 

By  drams  and  fcruplcs  now  1  liv^ 

Nor  longer  tafle  what  Life  can  give. 

My  blifs  weighs  I'ght  —fad  cares  prevail, 
Acd  conftani  m’s’ry  tarns  the  fcalc. 


POOR  Ralph  lies  beneath  this  rood. 
And  fare  he  muft  be  blclL 
For  tho’  be  could  do  nothing 'g^sodj 
H«  meant  lo  do  the  befl. 

Think  of  yqur  fouls,  ye  guilty  throng! 
Who,  knowing  what  is  right,  do  wiong. 

On  a  Globe  of  the  World. 


tnane  Cj 


Try,  ’tre  you  purchafe;  hear  the  baubli 
ling. 

Tis  all  a  cheat;  an  holLw,  empty  thing* 
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IHE  REVIEW. 

Thelyphthora  ;  ory  a  Treatife  on 
Female  Ruin,  /;;  ///  CauJ:sy  EjfeSisy 
Confsjuencesy  Frovsnti'Jfiy  and  R:?fis~ 
\dy.  [P.25.] 

IN  the  fecond  chapter,  our  author 
make5  fomc  obfervations  on 
whoredom  and  fornication ;  defining 
whoredom  to  be  a  woman’s  giving 
her  perfon  to  a  qaan,  without  any  in¬ 
tent  of  marriage,  but  either  for  the 
piere  gratification  of  lull,  or  for  gain 
or  hire,  and  departing  from  that  man 
to  others  for  the  lame  purpoles. 
1\  50. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  a  Jew 
might  have  feduccd  a  thouland  vir¬ 
gins,  and  yet  have  been  guilty  of  no 
fornication.  The  only  conlequence 
was  this  :  Th.:  women,  under  God’s 
law,  could  force  their  feducers  to  take 
them  as  “their  'xivesy  or  rather  were 
deemed  fo  adiually  married,  as  not  to 
be  put  away.  A  woman  had  but  to 
fummon  her  feJucer  before  tiie  judges, 
to  prove  the  fa<fl  againll  iiim,  and 
their  fentence,  which  mull  have^been 
according  to  the  law,  mull  have  been 
obeyed  on  pain  of  death.”  Ucut. 
xvii.  12. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  author 
defines  adultery  to  be  “  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  a  betrothed  or  married  wo¬ 
man.”  As  to  a  married  man’s  com¬ 
mitting  adultery  with  an  unmarried 
woman,  which  fome  writers  men¬ 
tion,  “  This,”  he  fays,  “  is  a  fole- 
clfm,  arlfing  from  the  popular  and 
improper  ideas  which  are  annexed  to, 
the  Englilh  word  adultery,  and  from 
not  attending  to  the  fingle  and  only 
idea  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  word 
throughout  the  Bible.”  P.  60. 

“  If,”  continues  he,  “  we  rellrain 
the  word  adultery  in  the  fevcnth  com¬ 
mandment  to  the  married  woman 
only,  and  to  the  man  who  defiles 
l^er,  do  wc  not  leave  the  man,  who, 


having  one  wife,  takes  another,  out 
of  its  reach  ?  I  anfwer — It  is  not  for 
us  to  judge  of  this  matter,  but  by 
the  rule  of  God’s  word  ;  if  that 
brings  fuch  a  cafe  within  the  reach 
of  the  feventli  commandment,  or  of 
any  one  interpretation  of  it,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  book  of  that  law, 
then  fuch  a  man  is  condemned ;  If 
otherwife,  he  is  free. — The  wife, 
holy,  uniform,  and  conneifled  fcheinc 
of  God’s  moral  government,  with  re- 
•  fped  to  the  commerce  of  the  foxes, 
has  two  principal  ends  in  view.  Tlic 
one  to  prevent  all  coufulion  of  ilTue ; 
the  other  to  focure  the  female  fex 
from  that  which  mufl  lead  to  it. 
Therefore,  a  woman’s  going  from 
’  one  man  to  another  is,  in  ail  cafes, 
made  a  capital  offence,  and  piinilhablc 
with  death.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  could  take  a  woman  and  then 
forfuke  her.  This  being  apparently 
the  fource  of  adultery  and  prcllitu- 
tion,  is  pofitively  forbidden.  The 
law  which  forbids  this,  though  con¬ 
ceived  in  general  terms,  without  any 
limitation  or  exception,  mull,  in  forae 
cafes,  fail  of  the  provifion  it  has 
made  for  the  above  purpofes,  without 
the  allowance  of  polygamy;  as  where 
the  man  taking  the  woman,  was  mar« 
ried  before.”  P.  (*9. 

The  author,  therefore,  in  the  next 
chapter,  proceeds  to  his  principal 
fubjedl,  the  vindication  of  polygamy. 

“  By  polygamy,  he  fays,  he  would 
always  be  underftood  to  mean  on  the 
man’s  fide;  for,  on  the  fide  cf  the 
woman,  the  whole  feripture  Ihews  it 
to  be  a  captial  offence.”  P.  292. 

“  Why  this  dillirudion  lliould  be 
made,  He  bell  knows  who  made  it  \ 
but,  in  part,  we  may  fuppofe,  from 
the  confcqnenccs  a  tending  on  one* 
fide,  which  cannot  be  on  the  other. 

“  Another  reafon  of  this  dificrence 
arifes  from  the  inferiority  evidently 
(lamped  on  the  woman  by  the  God  of 
nature,  by  whom  Ihe  is  placed  under 
the  abfolutc  power  of  her  hufband,  fo 
that  flic  cannot  difpofc  of  her  perfon.. 


been  the  efFedl  of  fupernatural  power, 
— He  blefTed,  and  in  a  diftingusfhed 
manner  owned  the  ifTue— and  declared 
it  legitimate  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofcs.  If  this  be  not  allowance,  what 
is  ?  As  to  the  firft,  namely,  his  making 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  polygamy, 
let  us  confider  what  is  written,  Exod. 
jcxi.  lo.  “  if  he  (/.  e.  the  hufband) 
take  him  another  wife,  (not — in  fo 
doing  he  fins  againft  the  feventh 
.commandment,  recorded  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter — but)  her  food,  her 
raiment,  (/.  e.  of  the  firft  wife)  and 
her  duty  of  marriage,  he  fhall  not 
diminiih/*  Here  God  pofitively  for¬ 
bids  a  neglect,  much  more  the  di¬ 
vorcing  or  putting  away  the  firft  w^ife, 
-but  charges  no  lin  on  taking  the 
fecond. 

When  Jacob  married  Rachel  ftie 
was  barren,  and  fo  continued  for 
many  years  ;  but  God  did  not  leave 
this  as  a  punilhmenC  upon  her  for 
marrying  a  man  'who  had  another 
wife.  It  is  faid,  Gen.  xxx  22. 

That  God  remembered  Rachel,  and 
God  hearkened  untojier,  and  opened 
her  womb,  and  flie  conceived  and 
bare  a  fon,  and  faid,  God  hath  taken 
away  my  reproach.’’  Surely  this 
palTage  of  feripture  ought  to  afford  a 
complete  anfwer  to  thofe  who  bring 
the  words  of  the  marrriage-bond,  as 
cited  by  Chrift,  Matt,  xix;  They 
twain  Ihall  be  one  flelh,”  to  prove 
polygamy  finful ;  and  fhould  lead  ns 
to  conftrue  them,  as  by  this  inftance, 
and  many  others,  the  Lawgiver  Him- 
felf  appears  to  have  done  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  where  a  woman,  not  betrothed 
to  another  man,  unites  herfelf  in  per- 
fonal  knowledge  with  the  man  of  her 
choice,  let  that  man’s  fituation  be 
what  it  may^ — they  tnuain  Jloall  he  one 
flejlj.  How  other  wife  do  w^e  find  fuch 
a  woman  as  Rachel,  united  to  Jacob, 
who  had  a  wife  then  living,  praying 
to  God  for  a  bleffing  on  her  inter- 
courfe  with  Jacob,  and  God  hearken¬ 
ing  unto  her,  opening  her  w^omb,  re¬ 
moving  her  barrennefs,  and  tlius,  by 


on  any  occafion,  or  to  any  purpofe 
whatfoever,  to  any  other  but  to  him- 
felf.”  P.  295.  , 

As  the  woman  had  the  bufinefs 
of  parturition  allotted  to  her,  (he  miift 
neceffarily  be  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
pofitory  of  thofe  bonds  and  cements 
of  human  fociety,  without  w^hich  it 
cannot  fubfift  ;  fuch  as  family  defeents, 
pedigrees,  genealogies,  inheritances, 
and  all  communications  and  diftinc- 
tions  of  relationfhip.  Therefore,  the 
Creator  did,  in  his  infinite  wifdom, 
fcL  bounds  to  the  commerce  of  thefexes 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  which  could 
not  be  paffed  under  pain  of  death.'” 
P.  292,  295,  29^. 

The  author  afligns  other  reafons 
for  this  fuppofed  diftin(ftion,  which  it 
is  not  neceffary  for  us  to  fpecify  in : 
this  place. 

The  following  extract  contains  fo^ne 
of  the  principal  arguments  which  he 
produces  in  fupport  of  his  favourite 
fyftem. 

“  The  beft  and  faireft,  and  indeed 
.the  only  way  to  get  at  the  truth,  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  occafion  where 
religion  is  concerned,  is  to  lay  afide 
prejudice,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  be  derived,  and  to  let  the  Bible 
fpeak  for  itfelf.  Then  we  Ihall  fee 
that  polygamy,  notwithftanding  the 
feventh  commardment,  was  allowed 
by  God  himfelf,  who,  however  others 
might  miftake  it,  muft  infallibly  know 
his  own  mind,  be  perfe^lly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  hts  own  will,  and  thoroughly 
underftand  his  own  law.  If  he  did 
not  intend  to  allow  polygamy,  but  to 
prevent  or  condemn  it,  either  by  the 
feventh  commandment,  or  by  fome 
other  law,  how  is  it  poffible  that  He 
fhould  make  laws  for  its  regulation, 
any  more  than  P>  Ihould  make  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  theft  or  murderi' 
How  is  it  conceivable  that  He  Ihould 
give  the  leaft  countenance  to  it,  or  to 
exprefs  his  approbation  of  it,  as  even 
to  work  miracles  in  fupport  of  it  ? 
For  the  making  a  woman  fruitful, 
who  was  naturally  barren,  muft  have  I 
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tntraclci  taking  awav  her  reproach  ? 
We  aifo  find  the  ofFsprine  legitimate) 
and  inheritors  of  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
a  plain  proof  that  Jofeph  and  Benja 
min  were  no  baftardsj  or  born  out 
of  lawful  marriage.  See  a  like  pal¬ 
pable  inftance  of  G^d’s  miraculous 
blelfing  of  polygamy,  in  the  cafe  of 
Hannah,  i  Sam.  i.  2.— fhefe  in¬ 
fiances  ferve  alfo  to  prove,  that,  in 
God's  account,  the  fccond  marriage 
5$  juft  as  valid  as  tne  firft,  and  as  ob- 
Kgatory  ;  and  that  oor  making  it  lefs 
ib  is  contradidory  to  the  divine  wif- 
dom. 

God  blefied  and  owned  the  ifluc. 
How  eminently  this  was  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  Jofeph,  fee  Gen.  xlix.  xi, 
26; — to  Samuel,  fee  i  Sam.  iii.  I9. 
It  was  exprefsly  commanded,  that  a 
baftard,  or  fon  of  a*  woman  who  was 
with  child  by  whoredom*  ihould  hot 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  even  to  his  tenth  generation, 
Deut.  xxiii.  2.  •  But  We  find  Samuel, 
the  offspring  of  polygamy,  mini  firing 
to  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  even  in  his  very  childhood, 
cloathed  with  a  linen  ephod,  before 
Eli  the  Priefti  See  this  whole  hiftory, 

1  Sam.  i.  and  ii.  Who  then  can 
doubt  of  Samuel's  legitimacy,  confe- 
quently  of  God’s  allowance  of,  and 
blelfing  on  polygamy  ?  If  fuch  fecond 
marriage  was  in  God’s  account  null 
and  void,  as  a  fin  againft  the  original 
law  of  marriage*  the  feventh  com¬ 
mandment,  or  any  other  law  of  God, 
no  mark  of  legitimacy  could  have 
been  found  on  the  iflue  i  for  a  null 
and  void  marriage  is  tantamount  to 
no  marriage  at  all ;  and  if  no  mar¬ 
riage,  no  legitimacy  of  the  llTue  can 
poflibly  be.  Inftead  of  fuch  a  blelfing 
as  Hannah  obtained,  we  fhould  have 
found  her  and  her  hulband  Elkanah 
charged  with  adultery,  dragged  forth 
and  Uoned  to  death;  for  fo  was 
adultery  to  be  punilhed.  All  this 
furnilhes  us  with  a  conciufive  proof, 
that  the  having  more  than  one  wife, 
wlwh  which  a  man  cohabited,  w^as 
VcL.  LI. 


not  adultery  in  the  fight  of  God;  or, 
in  other  words*  that  it  never  was 
reckoned  by  Him  any  fin  agiiinft  the 
feventh  commandment,  the  original 
raarriage-inftitution,  dr  any  other  law 
W'hatfocver.” 

In  this,  and  fcVcral  other  palTages* 
the  author  argues  upon  a  fuppofi  itjn 
that  as  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  ate. 
were  polygamifts*  and  at  the  fame 
time  are  mentioned  in  the  fcripturcs 
wriih  the  higheft  applaufc,  God  mull 
therefore  approve  of  polygamy.  But 
it  this  argument  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  might,  by  the  fame  way 
of  reafoning,  defend  drunkennefs* 
equivocation,  inceft,  adultery,  mur¬ 
der,  and,  in  flidrt,  all  the  vices  of 
which  thofe  ancient  worthies  are  faid 
to  have  been  guilty. 

rn  be  contrnu^dk ) 

Account  of  the  Prifons  and  Hf pit  ah 
in  Kuitfia,  Sweden, Denmark, 
•with  occaJioKat  Rcvlarki  on  the  dcfjvr^'nt 
Modes  of  P  uni fb  me  fits  in  thojj  coufi* 
tries.  By  W.  Coxe,  A,  M,  Ac. 

This  curious  pamplilct  is  w’ritten  L 
by  the  fame  learned  author  who  ^ 
favoured  the  public  With  au  account 
of  the  Rulfian  Difcoverics  between 
Afia  and  America.  It  was  a  convert, 
fation  between  Mr  Coxe  and  the  cclci* 
brated  Mr  Howard  at  Vienna,  which 
induced  the  former,  then  on  his  tra¬ 
vels  into  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
ft  ate  and  management  of  their  refpec«> 
tive  prifons  and  hofpirals.  The  ufe 
intended  to  be  made  of  any  informa«> 
tion  Mr  Coxe  could  colletft,  is  to  for¬ 
ward  a  reformation  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  county  and  town  jails^ 
the  grand  obje^  of  Mr  Holvard’s  pa¬ 
triotic  zeal.  After  a  careful  pc- 
rufal  of  the  information  communi¬ 
cated,  we  do  not  find  many  things 
worthy  to  be  adopted,  or  which  arc 
really  improvements  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  own  prifons  and  hofpi- 
uls ;  the  ftate  ana  management  of 
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out  being  queftioned.  Every  child  is- 
vifited  by  a  furgeon  before  it  is  car¬ 
ried  into  thehouie ;  it  is  ne\v-cloathed,. 
and  given  to  a  wet-nurfe,  there  being, 
always  a  certain  number  attending  for 
that  purpofe.  A  wet-nurfe  never 
fuckles  more  than  one  child.  The 
foundlings  are  divided  into  feparate 
‘clall’es,  according  to  their  refpedlvc 
ages.  The  children  remain  in  the 
nurfery  no  longer  than  two  years; 
then  they  are  admitted  into  the  lowell 
clafs ;  the  boys  and  girls  continue  to¬ 
gether  till  they  are  feven  years  of  age, 
when  they  are  feparated.  They  all 
in  general  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
call  accounts.  The  boys  are  taught 
knitting ;  they  occalionally  card  hemp, 
flax,  and  wool,  and  are  fooner  or  la¬ 
ter  employed  in  the  different  manu¬ 
factures.  The  girls  learn  to  knit,  net, 
and  all  kinds  of  needTe-work.  They 
fpin,  and  weave  lace  ;  they  are  taught 
cookery,  baking,  and  are  employed  in 
houfe-work-of  all  forts.” 

So  far  the  managemcAt  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  Englllli 
Foundling  HofpitaL  We  are  next  to 
hate  the  particulars  which  conrtitute 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Ruffiau  inftitu- 
[  tion. 

“  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  found¬ 
lings  enter  into  the  firft  clafs,  when 
they  have  the  liberty  of  chu/ing  any 
particular  branch  of  trade,  and  for 
this  purpofe  there  are  different  fpc- 
cies  of  manufadlures  eftablilhed  in  the 
hofpital,  of  which  the  principal  are 
embroidery,  filk  ftockings,  ribbands, 
l^ce,  gloves,  buttons,  cabinet  work, 
different  forts  of  furniture,  and  mu- 
fical  inilruraents.  A  feparate  room 
is  appropriated  to  each  art.  Some 
of  the  foundlings  are  taught  French 
and  German,  and  a  few  boys  Latin;, 
others  are  inifructed  in  mufic,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  dancing.  When  they  have 
gone  through  a  certain  apprentice- 
ihip,  or  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
they  arc  allowed  to  let  up  for  them- 
felves ;  a  fum  of  money  is  beftowed 
upon  each  foundling  for  that  purpofe^ 


the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Mofeow  is  ^ 
the  only  article  which  furnilhes  a  va¬ 
luable  hint  to  our  government  for  ex¬ 
tending  that  moll  ufeful  and  political 
inftitution.  As.  the  defeription  may 
prove  ferviceable  to  the  public,  by 
turnitig  the  thoughts  of  the  affluent 
and  well-dlfpofed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  branch  of  charity,  we 
have  borrowed  the  fubllance  of  It, 

“  The  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Mof¬ 
eow  was  inftituted-  by  the  prefent 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  is  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies, 
and  other  charitable  endowments.  In 
order  tooenoourage  donations  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  inftitution,  the  Emprefs 
grants  to  the  .donors  certain  privi¬ 
leges  and  rank,  in  proportion  to  their 
contributions.”  This  is  an  admirable 
idea,  and  might  eafily  be  adopted  by 
our  raoft  gracious  fovereign,  the 
fountain  of  honour  in  this  kingdom. 
There  was  a  rumour  fome  time  fince 
that  a  new  order  of  knighthood  would 
be  inftituted  by  his  Majefty,,to  be  call¬ 
ed  The  .  Order  of  Merit  :  the  ample 
contributions  to  the  fupport  of  fuch 
political  charities  as  the  Foundling 
Hofpital  and  the  Marine  Society, 
might  be  proper  companions  of  fuch 
an  order,  and  the  fuccefs  attending 
this  reward  for  public  good  be  equal 
to  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
fame  means  in  Ruffla,  where  “  a  pri¬ 
vate  merchant  at  Mofeow,  named  Di- 
mieteffy  has  been  encouraged  to  expend 
140,000!.  fterling  on-  the  building, 
and  for  the  fupport  of  the  Foundling 
Hofpital  of  that  city.  It  is  an  im- 
inenfe  pile  of  building,. of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  lhape,  and  only  part  of  it  is 
nnilhed,  but  it  contains  at  prefent 
3000  foundlings  ;•  when  the  whole  is 
completed,  it  will  contain  Sefio*  The 
children  are  brought  to  the  Porter’s 
•Lodge,  and  taken-  in  without  any 
.quellion ;  no  recommendation  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  are  like  wife  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  reception  of  lying-in 
women,  who  are,  if  they  chufe  it,  ad¬ 
mitted  in  malks,  and  delivered  with¬ 
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and  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on 
’trade  in  any  part  of  the  Ruffian  enri' 
.pire  ;  a  very  confiderable  privilege  in 
Ruffia,  where  the  peafants  are  Haves, 
and  cannot  leave  their  villages  with¬ 
out  the  permiffion  of  their  mafters.  ^ 
If  a  foundling  marries  a  foundling 
girl,  they  have  lodgings  given  them ; 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  hofpital, 
and  are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade 
in  the  houfe. 

“  The  rooms  of  this  hofpital  are, 
very  lofty  and  large  ;  the  dormitories 
are  feparate  from  the  work-rooms  ; 
the  bed-rooms  arc  kept  very  airy,  and  i 
the  beds  are  not  crowded,  each  foun¬ 
dling  has  a  feparate  bed ;  the  bed- 
Heads  are  of  iron  ;  the  flieets  are 
changed  every  week,  and  their  linen 
three  times  a  week.  The  necelTaries 
were  uncommonly  clean,  and  witiiout  - 
any  offenfive  fmells.  No  cradles  are 
allowed,  rocking  is  forbidden,  and 
each  infant  has  a  fmall  bed  to  itfelf. 
^riiey  are  not  Twaddled,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  but  loolely 
dreifed.  1  went  through  all  the  rooms, , 
and  faw  the  foundlings  at  their  re- 
fpeftive  works :  the  children  came 
running  up  to  the  diredlor  (who  was 
with  me)  in  crowds ;  fome  took  hold 
of  his  arms,  and  fome  held  by  his 
Ills  coat ;  others  killed  his  hand  ;  and 
they  all  exprelTed  the  greatell  fatis- 
faction.  Thefe  natural  and  unfeign¬ 
ed  marks  of  regard  were  the  moll 
convincing  proofs  of  his  mlldnefs  and 
good-nature,  for  children  when  ill  • 
<ifed  naturally  crouch  before  thole 
who  have  the  management  of  them. 
In  the  evening  I  faw  a  play  acted  by' 
t  he  foundlings — Vhonnete  .Crimnel^ . 

The  honelt  Criminal,*’  and  the 
comic  opera. — Le  Devin  du  Village ^ 

The  Village  Conjurer,”  both  tranf- 
Jated  into  Ruffian ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  llage  was  built,  and 
the  feenes  painred  by  them  ;  the  band 
was  alfo  compofed  of  foundlings,  the 
Ilrll  viclin  excepted,  who  was  their 
jnufic-maller.  This  bandi  conlilled 
rii'  feveral  violins,  two  violincellos, 


and  kettle-drums;  thefe  inllniments 
w’ere  played  upon  by  the  elder  boys  \ 
there  were  befides,  two  Erench-horns, 
an  hautboy,  and  flute,  by  boys  about 
ten  years  cf  age.  Upon  the  W'hole,  I 
never  faw  a  finer  or  more  complete 
inllitution.” 

And,  alas !  how  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  our  relliiJled  charily  of 
the  fame  kind,  fo  meanly  limited  both 
with  refpedt  to  the  numbers  admitted, 
and  the  benefits  bellowed  upon  them. 
After  exhibiting  this  pleafing  pi<flurc 
of  huffian  benevolence  and  found 
policy,  the  reader  will  be  allonilhed 
to  find  that  the  boalled  inildncfs  of 
the  Kuffian  police  is  a  mere  iict  ion, 
and  that  inllances  oi  their  favage  ori¬ 
ginal  ignorance  and  barbarity  llill  re¬ 
main.  The  piiniiliment  of  death,  ex¬ 
cept  lor  trcalon,  is  abolilhed,  hut  the 
excruciating  tortures  of  the  knout  ol- 
ten  occaiion  a  lingering  f  ainful  dtaili, 
by  far  lels  merciful  than  hanging; 
they  likewife  tear  the  nolti  ils  of  cri¬ 
minals  with  pincers,  brand  rhem  in 
the  lacc,  and  condemn  rlitnn  lo  la¬ 
bour  for  lile  in  the  mines,  but  the 
greatcll  cruelty  and  ijijuiticc  is  '  cIi* 
condiid  to  ini-^Ivent  tiebin!  s  ;  loi  large 
debts  a  man  may  be  llntciiced  with 
felons  to  labour  at  the  public  works 
for  life,  and  for  very  final  I  ones  in¬ 
deed  he  may  be  thrown  into  a  pilhui : 
oV  being  confidercd  by  the  law  as  a 
Have,  for  moderate  debts,  he  may  be 
fold  by  public  or  private  fale  to  a 
merchant,  who  diltribures  the  pur- 
chafe,  money  amongli  tlu  crtdiiorti. 
in  the  debtors  prifons,  there  are  nei¬ 
ther  beds  nor  draw  :  the  prifouci  s  all 
lie  upon  benches  projecting  from  ili- 
walls  round  the  room,  and  there  is  a 
Hove  in  each  lo  warm  them  :  they 
have  no  allowance  lioin  government, 
nor  from. their  creditors,  and  there¬ 
fore  fuch  as  have  no  friends  fubfifl  on 
charily,  and  are  allowed  to  beg  in  the 
llrects,  under  a  guard,  in  the  day 
time.  In  the  debtors  prilbn  at  Pe- 
terfourgh,  Mr  Coxe  faw  a  fli  iking  in- 
flance  -of.  a  barbarous  .police, 


thefe  limited  to  half  an  allowance  of 
provifions,  to  which^  however,  they 
chearfully  fubmittcd :  His  ftock  of 
forage  was  exhaulled,  and  for  want 
of  it  the  train  and  baggage  horles 
were  hourly  perilhing,  without  a  pofii- 
bility  of  preventing  it ;  add  to  this, 
that  no  advice  had  yet  been  received 
of  the  approach  of  General  Clintqn, 
by  which  he  might  be  enabled,  either 
to  force  his  way  and  efFe<5l  a  junction, 
or  to  commence  a  retreat  by  the  way 
of  the  lakes. 

lender  thefe  circumftances,  he 
refolved  to  try  the  countenance  of  the 
enemy,  and  examine  the  podibility  of 
advancing,  and  dillodging  them  from 
their  polls  on  the  left ;  which,  if  it 
fucceeded,  would  at  lead  favour  his 
retreat. 

To  efFe(5l  this  purpofe,  on  the  yth 
of  C^lober  he  rnarched  out  of  his  lines 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Generals  Philips, 
liedhazel,  and  Frafer,  leaving  the 
Brigadiers  Hamilton,  Speight,  and 
Goll,  to  occupy  the  lines  and  re¬ 
doubts  ;  and  taking  .with  him  ten 
pieces  of  cannon  and  howitzers.  This 
body  had  fcarce  formed,  within  lets 
than  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  before  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  completed  for  the  intended 
mode  of  attack,  when  a  furious  affault 
was'  made  on  the  left,  where  the 
grenadiers  were  ported.  The  charge 
was  hcavy^  and  became  more  fo  as 
the  enemy  augmented  their  force,  and 
extended  it  againft  the  German  line, 
to  the  right  of  the  grenadiers.  I  h*; 
detachment  at  length,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  gave  way,  and  were 
thrown  into  confufioji ;  when  the  light 
infantry,  and  24th  regiment,  ported 
on  the  right,  throwing  themfelves  in¬ 
to  a  fecond  line,  checked  the  enemy, 
and  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  whole 
into  the  lines,  {>ut  leaving  fiz  pieces  ot 
their  artillery  behind  them ;  the 
drivers  and  horles  being  killed  and 
di fabled  in  the  action. 

No  fooncr  l^d  our  troops 


w'hich  fheWs  that  the  emprefs  has  not 
that  very  comprehcnlive  political  ge¬ 
nius  which  her  panegyrifts  aferibe  to 
her.  There  were  two  boys  confined, 
one  fourteen,  and  the  other  fifteen 
years  of  age  i  they  were  imprifoned 
as  hort^ges  for  their  parents  ;  children 
in  Klirtia  being  confidered  as  the  ab- 
folute  property  of  their  parents  |  the 
father  of  one  lately  dead;  he 
owed  5  CO  roubles,  about  loc  1  and  as 
.hi 5  widow  was  anfwerable  for  the 
debt,  rtje  put  her  fon  in  prifon  inftead 
of  hcrfclf;  tfic  other  boy  was  in  pri- 
foD  for  his  father.  To  conclude,  the 
Englilh  reader  of  this  pamphlet  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  pre  eminent 
privileges  he  enjoys  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  circumllances  of  mif- 
fortune  or  mdcondud ;  for  in  no  part 
of  Europe  are  the  laws  fo  favourable 
as  in  England  to  infolvent  debtors 
Mr  Coxe's  account  of  the  prifons 
and  hprpitali,  and  of  puniihments  for 
crimes,  comprifes  Rurtia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  .  L. 
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I T  N  the  quotations  already'  given 
X  have  feen 

the  ardour  of  the  Britilh  troops  un*: 
pccouniably  reftrained  by  their  com¬ 
mander,  at  a  lime  when  a  vigorous 
exertion  tnight>  in  all  probability, 
iiave  terminated  the  war.  In  the 
'palfagc  with  which  we  fhall  next  pre- 
fent  our  readers,  we  behold  a  yet  more 
mortifying  inftance  of  'mifpondiurt  jn 
another  general  officer. 

General  Burgpyne,  whp  had  re¬ 
mained  inadive  ever  fince  the  19th  of 
September,  had  the  mortification  to 
iee  his  difficulties  every  day  mcreafing, 
and  his  fituation  becoming -more  and 
inore  eml^rrafilng,  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  oi  the  rebels  augmented, 
and  began  at  laft  to  be  diffident  of  the 
TOflibility  of  making  good  his  retreat; 
His  army  was  now  reduced  to  little 
flfiofe  ,thM  five  thoufand  men^  .and 


wintered  their  lines,  than  the  enemy, 
flulhed  with  viftory  and  animated 
with  fury,  came  on ;  and,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  mulketry  and  grape-fliot, 
from  the  cannon  which  they  had 
taken,  began  a  furious  affault  upon  our 
entrenchments.  That  part  of  the 
line  where  the  light  infantry  under 
Lord  Balcarras,  with  fome  other  of 
the  Britilh  troops,  were  polled,  and 
where  the  ftrefs  of  the  adion  lay,  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy,  though  led  on  by 
General  Arnold,  who  behaved  with 
his  ufual  gallantry,  and,  fortunately 
for  us,  w^as  wounded  in  the  alfault : 
But  they  carried  the  entrenchments  to 
the  right,  which  were  manned  by  the 
Germans,  killing  Colonel  Breyman, 
who  commanded  in  that  quartet',  and 
taking  two  twelve-pounders,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  priloners, 
with  all  the  camp-equipage  of  a  Ger-. 
man  brigade. 

Here  the  ^nerny  were  permitted 
to  remain,  by  which  they  gained  an 
opening  on  our  rear,  lighting  up  their 
fires  within  four  hundred  yards 
diftance  : 'Luckily  for  us,  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  aflion. 

“  The  lois  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  very  confiderable  on  both  tides, 
both  in  men  and  officer-s ;  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  was  Brigadier-general 
Frafer,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
confummate  bravery,  the  dil’play  of 
which  eminently  dillinguifhed  him 
during  the  courfe  of  this  unfortunate 
campaign. 

“  All  thought  of  penetrating  fur¬ 
ther,  as  alfo  of  a  retreat,  feems  now 
to  have  been  given  over  by  the  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  though  the  movements  that 
he  made  afterward^  indicated  fome 
faint  intention  of  attempting  the  lat¬ 
ter,  yet  it  could*  never  be  his  ferjous 
intention.  He  now  fatally  difeover- 
ed,.  that  through  delays  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  advance,  and  his  little 
experience  w^as  no  way  equal  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  retreat— a  llrength  of 
judgment  to  enable  him  to  take  a  de- 
cifivc  part,  as  to  either,  was  fatidly 


wanting  :  It  was  his  weaknefs  which 
had  always  fufpended  his  operations, 
and  finally  devoted  his  army. 

In  the  iituatfon  above  deferibed, 
bitter  exclamations  ran  through  the 
troops,  againll  the  tardy  mcaioics  of 
thofe  from  whom  they  were  taught  to 
expert  affillance  ;  and  a  movemenc 
was  made  in  the  night,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  to  take  pof- 
ftffion  of  the  high  grounds  on  the 
river-fide,  that  covered  the  hofpital 
and  batteaux,  in  order  to  induce  the 
enemy,  by  altering  the  front  of  our 
encampment,  to  change  their  pofjcioit 
aifo.—  As  the  rebels  liad  now  a  better 
game  to  play,  no  ferious  attack  was 
made  .the  next  day,  but  a  continual 
fkirniifning,  which  ended  with  the 
niglit.  Fearful  oi  the  enemy's  turn* 
ing  our  right,  and  cutting  off  our  re¬ 
treat  (w'hich  was  proclaimed  nc- 
celfary)  the  army  began  its  march  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  for  Saratoga.,  lea- 
ving  their  hofpital,  filled  with  lick  and 
wounded,  to  the  n^ercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  fpoiling  the  roads,  and  breaking 
down  the  bridges,  which  they  had 
been  at  Inch  pains  to  repair,  to  ren¬ 
der  their  movement  more  fecure. 
Still  wedded  to  the  fatal  incumber- 
ance  of  artillery  ^nd  baggage — wnich, 
like  a  funeral  procefiion,  in  a  flow  and 
melancholy  train,  followed  to  the 
place  of  interment — the  fords  of  the 
Filh  Kill  were  not  palfcd  ftill  the 
loth  in  the  morning;  and  the  bat¬ 
teaux,  which  were  thought  neceffary  ^ 
carry  the  fmall  quantity  of  provifions 
that{remained,kept  pace  with  the  army 
that  marched  by  the  river- fide,  and 
retarded  them  ftill  more  by  frequent 
halts,  to  fccure  them  from  the  rebels, 
who  fired  from  the  oppofitc  Ihore, 
Gates  was  fo  tardy  in  his  ad¬ 
vances,  and  fo  diffident  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  moving  from  his  ground, 
that  he  did  not  begin  his  purfuit  till 
twenty-four  hours  alter  our  retreat; 
happy  to  fee  our  departure,  he  docs 
not  feem  to  have  formed  the  rcfolu- 
tion  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 


Essays,  or  Discourses,  felcBed  from 
the  Works  of  Feyjoo,  and  tranfated 
from  the  Spa,iulh.  By  John  Brett 
Efq;  In  four  Volumes.  Svo,  i /.  i 
in  beards.  Payne,  London. 

The  author  of  thefe  Difeourfeg 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  a  digni¬ 
fied  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  much  efteemed  for  his  libera¬ 
lity  of  fentiment  and  extenfive  Icaru. 


army  till  after  the  halt  at  Saratoga  : 
the  artillery  and  baggage  was  his  ut- 
nioll  hope ;  thefe,  he  flattered  hira- 
iclf,  would  be  abandoned;  but  the 
troops  he  knew  could  find  their  way 
to  Ticonderoga  in  three  days  at  far- 
theft,  by  flcirtlng  Lake  George,  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  horfes  having 
pafl'cd  that  way  during  the  campaign. 
When  the  retreat  was  concluded  on, 
and  had  commenced,  every  body  ex- 
pe<fled  our  movements  would  be  ra¬ 
pid,  to  get  the  ftart  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  inftead  of  that,  we  halted  at  Sa¬ 
ratoga,  and  took  up  our  old  encamp¬ 
ments  ; — ftiil  unwilling  to  make  a  re- 
trogade  movement,  and  equally  dif- 
inclined  to  advance,  a  fatal  infatua¬ 
tion  took  place,  in  which  no  foldier- 
like  exertion,  or  even  attempt,  was  of¬ 
fered,  to  refeue  a  Britilh  army  from 
being  devoted — this  brought  on  a 
convention,  and  ended  in  a  furrender, 
entailing  fhame  and  cenfure  on  the 
commander,  and  difhonour  upon  the 
nation  that  employed  him.” 

The  volume  concludes  with  Gene¬ 
ral  riowe’s  quitting  the  conmiand  of 
the  army,  and  the  evacuation  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  in  June  1778.  The  author 
appears  every  where  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  account  of  tranfaflions  ;  and  we 
only  regrete,  that  in  the  period  of 
which  he  treats,  they  arc  not  fiich  as 
can  either  reflect  glory  on  our  arms, 
or  afford  fatisfadHon  to  thofe  who  wifh 
well  to  their  country.  We  have, 
however,  the  pleafure  to  think,  that 
in  the  fequelof  the  work,  the  former 
•difafters  of  the  war  will  be  in  a  great 
meafure  compenfated  ;  and  that  there 
opens  a  fair  profpedlof  America’s  re¬ 
turning,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  parent  country  ,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blefTings  of  peace, 
which  ftie  has  capriciouflyrelinqtiiflied 
for  the  oppfeflion  of  an  ambitious 
oligarchy,  and  a  temporary  alliance 
with  her  own  natural  and  inveterate 
enemies.  C. 

•  We Jhally  perhaps^  give  fo  we further  y.y- 
f rails  of  this  nvork  in  a  future  Magazine. 


In  Vol,  xliii.  p.  281.  we  have  re¬ 
viewed  all  the  elfays  in  the  firfl  and 
fecond  volumes  of  this  publication, 
except  twoj  which  the  tranflator  has 
added  in  the  prefent  edition,  viz.  one 
on  the  Impunity  of  Lying,  and  one 
on  True  and  f  alfe  Urbanity. 

In  the  latter  the  author  points  out 
the  chara^feriftics  of  true  urbanity, 
and  lb  me  of  the  mod  ftriking  faults 
and  inadvertencies,  w’hich  tend  to 
make  people  difagreeable  and  trouble- 
fome  in  converfation  ;  fuch  as  loqua¬ 
city,  lying,  fpeaking  ill-timed  and 
uncivil  truths,  tenacioufnefs,  or  ob- 
ftinacy,  exccfiive  gravity,  difgufting 
and  unfeafonable  jocofenefs,  olfcnta- 
tion  of  knowledge,  affectation  oi'  fu- 
periority,  fpeaking  in  a  magi  Aerial 
tone,  troublefome  or  ill-timed  vilits, 
indiferetions  in  vifits  to  fick  people, 
and  errors  in  letter-writing. 

The  third  volume  commences  with 
reflections  on  Hiftory.  In  this  effar 
the  author  exemplifies,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  the  fi(dions,  the  incredible 
accounts,  the  contradictions,  and  other- 
capital  errors,  which  occur  in  almoll 
all  hiftorians.  Many  writers,  indeed, 
from  various  motives,  have  recorded 
feme  faCts,  which  they  themfelves  did 
not  bcliev’^.  Thus  -^neas  Silviu^,  in 
.‘•is  hiftory  of  Bohemia,  fays,  plura 
feriho  quam  credo.  The  following 
extract  may  ferve  to  caution  the  rea¬ 
der  againft  fomc  improbable  circum- 
ftances  in  ancient  hiftory  : 

The  accounts  of  manv  battles 
contain  'circumltances  which  appear 
incredible.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 


IT 

Mai*cus  Valerius  won  a  battle  againft 
the  Sabines,  iu  which  he  flew  thirteen 
thourand  of  the  enemy  without  lofing 
one  of  his  own  men.  And  Diodorus 
Siculus  attributes  tlie  fame  happy 
fuccefs  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  an 
engagement  they  had  with  the  Ar¬ 
cadians,  of  whom  they  killed  ten 
thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a  man 
on  their  own  fide,  which  fo  iell  out, 
that  the  predidion  of  an  oracle  might 
be  verified,  who  had  pronounced, 
that  war  Ihould  not  caufe  a  Angle 
tear  to  be  fhed  in  Sparta. 

In  the  battle  which  the  conful 
Fabius  Maximus  gained  over  the  Al- 
lobroges  and  Auvernagans,  Appian 
fays,  there  were  but  fifteen  men  flain 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
there  remained  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  Gauls  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  adds,  that  the  Romans, 
in  the  purfuit,  took  and  deftroyed 
eighty  thoufand  more,  who  were 
either  drowned  in  the  Rhone  or  car¬ 
ried  prifoners  to  Rome. 

“  Sylla,  in  his  memoirs,  writes, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  iu 
which  he  routed  Archelaus,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Mithridaces,  there  periflied 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of  the 
enemy,  and  only  twelve  Romans. 
And  in  the  fame  memoirs  he  tells  us, 
that  in  the  battle  he  fought  with 
young  Marius,  with  the  Jols  of  no 
more  than  twenty-three  of  his  own 
men,  he  killed  twenty  thoufand  of  his 
antagonill’s,  and  took  eight  thoufand 
prifoners. 

“  In  the  life  of  Luculliis,  written 
by  Plutarch,  we  read,  that  in  the 
battle  he  had  with  Tigranes,  in  Ti- 
granocerta,  the  whole  of  the  cav'alry 
of  the  King,  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  infantry,  .were  put  to 
the  fword,  and  that  there  remained 
only  five  of  Lucullus’s  foldiers  dead 
on  the  field,  and  that  his  wounded 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria  writes, 
that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  battles 
wjth  Mithridates,  did  not  lofe  more 
than  twenty  foldiers,  and  that  there 
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.  fell  on  the  fide  of  the  King  forty 
;  thoufand. 

“  In  the  battle  of  Chalons,  be¬ 
tween  the  Count  Aecius  and  Theo- 
doric.  King  ot  the  Villgoths,  on  onp 
fide,  and  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
on  the  other,  in  which  Theodoric  was 
I  killed  ;  fome  authors  make  the  num- 
>  her  of  the  flain  in  botli  armies  to 
I  amount  to  three  hundred  timufand 
\  men.  'Phe  hlltorians  in  general  agree* 
that  they  at  lead  amoiuued  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  thoufand,  without 
reckoning  among  the  number  fittccu 
thoufand  French  and  Gepides,  who 
fell  in  with  each  other  accidentally  iu 
*  the  night,  and  fought  in  the  dark 
with  fuch  fury,  that  not  one  ot  the 
whole  number  was  left  alive. 

There  are  authors  who,  upon 
the  credit  of  Paul  the  Deacon  and. 
Anattafius  Bibliothecarius,  compute 
the  number  of  men  the  Saracens  lod 
ill  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  at  three 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thouland  ; 
wdiich  account  fays  the  judicious  aiu 
thors  of  the  Hiltory  of'  Languedoc, 
feems  fabulous.  Some,  in  order  to 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  this  cir- 
cnmltance,  have  pretended  that  there 
were  included  in  this  computation  a 
great  number  of  women,  children, 
and  flaves,  and  other  followers  of  the 
camp.  But  Valois  has  Ihcwn,  thar 
in  this  Irruption  none  but  foldiers 
pallid  the  Pci  incs  ;  and  Mezeray 
fays,  that  the  army  of  the  Saracens 
did  not  exceed  eli^htv,  or  at  moft  a 
hundred  thoufand  men. 

“  In  the  year  891,  the  Emperor 
Arnufius  gained  fo  complete  a  vi^o- 
ry  over  the  Normans,  that  out  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  men,  which  their 
army  confilied  of,  net  one  efcaped  ; 
and  that  on  the  fide  of  the  Iinperia- 
iifis  they  did  not  lofe  a  fingle  man. 
The  authority  quoted  for  this  rela¬ 
tion,  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  by 
Chevreau,  lib.  v. 

“  Mariana,  after  all  the  chronicles, 
fays,  that  in  the  battle  which  the 
three  kings  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  and 
Caftile,  tought  with  the  Moors,  thr 


little  ufc  in  teaching  the  practical  art 
of  government ;  fince  the  variety  of 
coincident  circum (lances  is  fo  great, 
that  the  fame  combination  can  never 
be  expelled  to  occur  in  any  new  cafe 
in  politics,  which  has  already  been 
defcribed  in  hiftory  ;  and  that  where 
policy  has  for  its  ebjefl  the  good  of 
the  community,  the  requifites  are, 
a  noble  innate  difpofition,  a  clear  un- 
derftanding,  and  inflexible  virtue ; 
and  w’here  its  end  is  power,  cunning 
and  hypocrify  will  be  of  more  avail 
than  the  moft  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fcience  of  politics,  as  taught  in 
books. 

In  the  apology  for,  or  vindication 
of,  the  charadlers  of  fome  perfons  who 
have  been  famous  in  hiftory,  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  judicious  obftrva- 
tioas,  concerning — the  celebrated  (lo¬ 
ry  of  Empedocles  cahing  himfelf  into 
Mount  ^tna — the  true  characters  of 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus — the  phi- 
lolophy  and  conduCt  of  Epicurus-— 
the  value  of  the  writings  of  Pliny  the 
elder,  and  of  Lucius  Apuleius — and 
concerning  the  political  and  perfonal 
character  of  Tamerlane,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Bajaaet. 

The  laft  article  is  a  letter  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  other 
writers.  This  ftOry,  father  Feyjoo 
fays,  “  I  am  inclined  to  dilbelieve 
and  he  gives  his  reafons  for  confider- 
ing  it  as  a  fable. .  But  this  is  too  gen¬ 
tle  a  reprobation.  The  men,  who  at 
different  periods,  affumed  the- charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  were,  be¬ 
yond  all  difpute,  impudent  impoftors. 

Tiie  fourth  volume  contains  phyfi* 
cal,  moral,  and  political  paradoxes, 
cffays  on  fceptical  philofophy,  the  af- 
feClation  of  learning,  the  authority  of 
experience,  and  the  inequality  of 
mankind  in  different  regions,  with 
refpeCl  to  their  intelleClual  facultits. 
On  thefe  topics  the  author  has  given 
us  many  curious  and  judicious  obfer- 
vations.  C. 

to  Ccrrejpontltnls  h  'our  n^xt  J 


Chriftians  loft  only  twenty- five  men, 
and  that  the  number  which  perilhed 
of  the  infidels  amounted  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand.  In  that  of  Tarifa 
alfo,  the  Moors  loft  two  hundred 
thoufand,  and  the  Chriftians  only 
twenty. 


What  hiftorians  relate  of  the 
viClories  of  the  Norman  princes  in 
Sicily,  is  likewife  void  of  all  probabi¬ 
lity  ;  for,  inftance,  that  out  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  men  defeated  by 
Roger,  not  one  efcaped ;  that  the  fons 
of  Tancred,  with  feven  hundred  horle 
and  five  hundred  infantry,  beat  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  of  Coiiftanti- 
xiople,  confifting  of  feventy  thoufand 
men.  But  all  w'e  have  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned,  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  IS  told  by  Nicetas  in  his  hif- 
lory  of  the  Emperor  Alexis ;  which 
is,  that  at  the  fiegc  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  one  Frenchman  only,  put  to 
flight  the  whole  Grecian  army* 

Lucian  treats  as  fabulous  and 
ridiculous  all  the  accounts  of  fuch 
dlfproporticmatc  numbers  (lain.  The 
remark  of  Titus  Livius,  when  he  was 
told  of  an  alarming  apparition  that 
had  been  fecn  in  the  tomb  of  Veis, 
may  be  applied  to  many  relations  in 
hiftory.  He  fays,  thefe  incidents  are 
more  proper  for  the  theatre  than  hif¬ 
tory  ;  and  I  don’t  chufe  either  to 
affirm  or  refute  them,  it  being  fuffi- 
leient  to  know  they  were  once  pub- 
lifhedhy  the  voice  of  Fame.’* 

To  the  foregoing  examples  we  may 
add  the  account,  which  we  have  in 
the  Jewolh  ftiftory,  of  five  hundred 
thoulknd  men  (lain  in  one  day,  in  the 
balflc  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam, 
on  the  fide  of  Ifrael  only :  “  There  fell 
down  (lain  of  Ifrael  five  hundred 
thoufand  chofen  men,”  2  Chron.  xiii. 

1 7.  Here  is  certainly  an  error  in  the  1 
text ;  the  number  of  the  llain  is  utter¬ 
ly  incredible. 

The  next  article  in  this  volume' is 
aa.effay  on  books  of  inftruclion,  wdth 
fcfped  to  politics :  In  this  effay  Fey 
job  maintains,  that  bock^  taa  be  of 


